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, NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Ee HE Geneva Judgment sine us — of negligence as regards 
three vessels, the Alabama, the Florida (not the Georgia, as 
was rumoured), and the Shenandoah, and condemns us to pay 
15,500,000 dols. (£3,229,000) for their ravages. The principles 
jaid down are not exactly pleasant to us, but they are very 
moderate, wise, and practicable. ‘The judgment does not touch 
any vessel which was not absolutely and demonstrably intended 
for war, and built in our ports, except the Shenandoah, and that 
not at all on account of its issuing originally from an English port,— 
for which we are expressly exonerated from all responsibility,—but 
Decause a British colony reinforced her crew in Melbourne after she 
had already borne the Confederate flag. Hence the judgment does 
not imperil in any way the neutral’s right to build ordinary com- 
ial vessels in time of war, even though they be intended and 
rds used for warlike purposes. Again, the Tribunal dis- 
the demand of the American agent for the expenses of 
d States Navy in pursuing the escaped cruisers, holding 
y that it could not be distinguished from the general 
eth e war. What was practically decided will probably come 
ii aire States must not allow war-vessels to be 
built Hy Welt ports at all in time of war, or at least must not 
det them i@a® from their ports; and that if they do, they 
will become at @BC8 responsible for any damages the cruisers com- 
mit, and will hayethe right to seize and detain them whenever 
and wherever they im comewithin the same neutral’s juris- 
diction. That is ade iragle sense, apd a —_ a rule for 
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the Confederate commission would Taye t been an act Soul 


partiality, and a flagrant injustice to the Confederates. We have 
discussed this, the main principle of the judgment, elsewhere. 


The Lord Chief Justice (Sir A. Cockburn) supported, —though 
on grounds not yet assigned, and not on the now published grounds 
of the other Arbitrators,—the judgment against the Alabama, 
but differed from the judgment against the Florida, which was 
carried by four to one, and from the judgment against the Shenan- 
doah, which was carried by three votes to two, the Brazilian 
Arbitrator, Baron Itajuba, being, according to rumour, the other 
dissentient. The case against us on account of “ the Retribution,” 
a Confederate vessel not of English origin at all, but which brought 
; in one or two Confederate prizes to Long Cay (one of our Bahama 
group), and sold them there without judicial process, though, as Eng- 
land alleges, without the knowledge of our authorities, was decided 
in our favour by three to two, the two dissentients being, it is said, 
Mr. Adams and the Swiss Arbitrator, Herr Stampfli. The costs 
of the United States Navy in pursuing the cruisers were refused 
by the same majority, and, as it is stated, with the same Arbi- 
trators voting on each side. It is rumoured that the damages 
include interest granted for eight years at 6 per cent., and that 
the sum asked by the United States since the Indirect damages 
were abandoned was near ten millions sterling, so that the actual 
Sum awarded is about a third of the American demand. There is 
every reason to suppose that, in spite of the New York Herald's 
















bellowings about the dishouour of the country, the Americans are 
extremely well satisfied with the result. That will, doubtless, be 
the final and impartial impression of the whole world. 


The writer of the City Article in Thursday's Times must have 
been dreaming when he spoke of the indemnity which we shall 
have to pay to the United States twelve months hence without 
return, as one of the elements tending to the rise in the Bank 
rate of discount—to 4 per cent.—determined on on Wednesday. 
This obligation would hardly have had a sensible influence, if the 
payment had been due three months hence instead of twelve. 
The Bank Directors would as soon have thought of taking into 
account the demands for nezt year's harvest. 


The German festivities did not, it appears, pass off without one 
fearful outbreak of the evil military spirit. On the night of Satur- 
day the 7th September, when the three Emperors dined together — 
in private with their Ministers, there was a torchlight procession 
ordered for the soldiers, but the police had made no proper regu- 
lations for keeping the streets clear on the line of march. As the 
crowd was so great that the mounted police could not break through 
it, though they rode down men and women freely, the soldiers with 
the torches in their hands actually charged the crowd, setting 
many on fire, killing fourteen on the spot, and seriously injuring 
many hundreds, —some say thousands,—in the portentous rush from 
the torches which of course ensued. England would still be ringing 
with an event so horrible, but in Germany it is taken very 
quietly. Indeed, Germany has no notion how insolence 
and brutality grow on troops who are brought to consider 
themselves the first power in any empire. Theirs is the very 
antithesis of the spirit which in the days of the German resurrec- 
tion fostered the life of free patriotism under the very feet of the 
vain-glorious French invaders. ‘The canker of military pride is a 
rapid and a fatal malady. 





There has been plenty of fresh news of no great value concern- 
ing the meeting of the Emperors and its object. It is asserted in 
several different quarters that the Emperor Francis mooted the 
subject of the Treaty of Prague in reference to the promise of 
the restoration to Denmark of the Danish part of Schleswig, but 
that the Emperor William, or his great Chancellor,—either with 
or without professing a wish to satisfy Denmark,—declared the 
occasion inopportune for discussing it. Perhaps,— 

“The Chancellor sedate and vain, 
In courteous words returned reply, 
But dallied with his golden chain, 

And, smiling, put the question by.” 
When, indeed, will a question on this subject be opportune? 
Germany does not willingly relax her grasp on territory. There is 
no contradiction published, however, to the statement that the 
Emperor Francis did not regard the occasion an inopportune one 
for accepting the honorary command of the 16th Regiment of 
Schleswig-Holstein Hussars. 


The Czar is said to have acted at the Berlin meeting 
the part of Tami de la maison,—net to have stood on his 
rank, but to have played the mere admiring nephew to 
his imperial uncle; and joined in treating the Emperor 
Francis, on the other hand, with the utmost deference and 
ceremony as an invited guest. Prince Gortschakoff is re- 
ported to have left the conclave for Switzerland, breathing his 
thankfulness that nothing had been committed to writing, 
‘Surtout je suis content qu'il n’y a rien d’écrit,’—the kind of 
thankfulness which people feel when they have escaped explicit 
engagements rather than when they have taken any. The rumour 
that, in accordance with orders issued by the Czar before the 
conclave, the Russian Army is being mobilised and its reserves 
called out, cannot mean,—which in some quarters it has been 
interpreted to mean,—preparation for approaching war ; but if it 
be true at all, refers only to some testing of the new and as yet 
exceedingly imperfect military system of Russia. War is not yet. 





M. Thiers’ visit to Havre last Saturday was turned into a sort of 
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cial attestation that France gtill believes in herself, and is not | tion of the principle of the Act, and opens the way for effectua} 
without external friehde. Eyerythimy was done to make the | bribery of the most bribable class, the illiterates. Very strong 
spectacle a fine one, and two English ships from the Channel | assertions are made as to the great facilities for personation, both 
Squadron cruising in tig neighbourhood,—the Northumberland and | at Preston and at Birmingham, where a municipal election hag 
the Sultan,—were ordered bythe British Government to anchor | been held under the Ballot; but these assertions were quite cer. 
in the port ‘in honour of the visit of the President of the Repub- | tain to be made, and will need to be carefully sifted. The certain, 
lic.” An Am>rican ship-of-war, the Shenandoah, joined in this | point is, however, that, even in spite of the hourly published 
act of official courtesy; and M. Thiers returned the attentions of | Conservative estimates of the state of the poll, great tranquillity 
the two Governments by sending for the British officers to break- | and order were the rule of the election. 

fast with him, and himself paying a visit to the Shenandoah. M. acelin 

Thiers declared to the Mayor of Havre his belief “in the gran-/ ‘The Municipal Ballot at Birmingham was for the election of a 
deur of France,” told the Municipal Council that he had “ good | Town Councillor, and the issue taken was on the Education ques- 
news from England” (in relation to the Commercial Treaty), and | tion,—for religious or secular education. The number of votes polled 
that he did not wish to destroy Free Trade; said that the depart- | was less than a third of the total number of electors (5,700), and 
ments of the Marne and the Haute Marne would have already been | the Secularists won by a small majority of 336. ‘The result is re- 
evacuated by the Germans had the barracks in the neighbouring | garded as significant of the triumph of the secularist principle. 
departments been ready, and that they would be ready in two or But considering that the place was Birmingham, the very head- 
three weeks ; and assured his audience that peace with foreign quarters of secularism, that the whole vote was so light, and that 
countries was ‘‘ assured, and that he should endeavour to establish |the majority was small, we should say the significance was. 
* peace at home,’ and continue to govern in the same spirit which had |rather in the other direction. The Secularists even at the very 
actuated him hitherto. He inspected some of the shipbuilding centre of Secularism have not enthusiasm enough to make the- 
workshops at Havre, had the plans for a vessel to carry trains | contest interesting, or to gain at all an impressive triumph. The 
between England and F rance explained to him, and modestly indifference to secrecy is said to have been ostentatiously displayed. 
ended his visit by inspecting the aquarium, instead of holding a 
review. M. Thiers shows great tact in hitting the exact tone for 
the President of a ‘Conservative Republic,’ a Republic in 
adversity indeed, but not in dismay. 


None know better than Prince Bismarck how to make the weak 
things of the world not ‘confound,’ but confirm the mighty. 
Mr. Arthur Kinnaird, M.P., speaking for the (Protestant) Arch- 
bishop of Armagh and a handful of other politicians of that stamp,. 


The Preston election ended in the return of the Conservative 
presented the German Chancellor last week with an address of con- 





candidate, Mr. Holker, by a majority of 718 votes (Holker, 4,542 ; 
German, 3,824). ‘The Conservative card system,—the system by 
which each reputed Conservative elector received a voting-card, 
which he gave up to the Conservative agent at the door of 
the voting-place on issuing from the polling-booth,—seems to 
have enabled the Conservatives to declare the majority within 





gratulation on his campaign against the Roman Catholics of Ger- 
many, his Bill for the suppression of the Jesuits, and so forth. Prince- 
Bismarck, of course, received the address most graciously, and in 
his letter of reply, remarked that ‘‘ the value of this address is 
enhanced by the fact that it comes from a country which Europe- 





nine votes, in less than an hour after the poll was concluded. ‘The | has learnt to esteem during the last two centuries as the bulwark 


ballot-papers themselves were examined, and the result officially of political and religious freedom.” This is much the same as it 
known at half-past eight o’clock, or within four hours and a half of | WOuld be for Mr. Greeley to say, in reply to an address (suppose) 


the close of the poll, so that the Mayor of Pontefract’s calculations | from the whites of North Carolina expressing confidence in him 
as to the time required were enormously exaggerated, 8,366 | ** * ruler, that the value of the address was enhanced by its. ,° 
voting-papers in all having been counted in at least four coming from a country in which a very large proportion of the. é 
hours, or at the rate of 2,000 odd an hour, while the Mayor population consists of emancipated negroes. If Mr. Kinnaird yey 
of Pontefract thought 700 an hour would be the average party had hed thee — — safely —— cheuld — 
rate. Allowing for a diminished number of electors on the hed anck salighons focediom ie Goons. Settnin. Felase 

register,—Mr. Holker, who ought to know, says the diminution bnew thie, ia ei} probability, : pateat out. ree wits 
amounts to 1,300,—the vote given was still proportionally much Germany would know thet Prines Siena, 0S oe 
smaller than that of the general election of 1868, about 2,200 odd gesting thet the party $ of Me, Arthur Kinnaisd is 

fewer votes having been recorded. The Conservative majority, too, British policy ™ relation to religion, walmm : 
was diminished more than in proportion to the diminished vote, | *Y™bolise the pin-cushion ? 
namely, from 1,062 to 718. Considering that the publicans (many 
of them Roman Catholics) were irritated, by the preference of 
the Alliance for Major German, to poll and canvas heartily for 





ows that a French 
liberty. A Protestant 


A case has occurred in the Gironde whit 
jary understands the conditionme® 












the Conservative candidate, Mr. Holker, and that this irri- | pastor, named Steeg, the of er called the Progrés des 
tating question had not been raised at all in 1868, it must beyeGommunesy was in the Assize Court of the 
admitted that the result, though still unfavourable to the Liberals, | Gironde for olic religion by his publications. 


shows a real advance on their strength during the contest of 1868 n especially to transubstantiation, 
Nor is it unpleasant to discover that, at least in this great | was certainly coarse, and not at all of the kind to make any im- 
borough, secret voting is not a privilege greatly prized, and not one | pression except of disgust on Roman Catholics,—probably, it was: 
which makes any very startling difference in the relative strength | intended rather to kindle the scorn of Protestants,—but it was pre- 
of parties. It protects best, apparently, the indifferent elector who | cisely of the kind which most keen controversialists use in ridiculing 
does not want to vote at all. | doctrines they despise; and to have declared it unlawful and 
ERTS | libellous would have been to close completely the mouths of those 

Nevertheless, we think that no candidate’s agent should be| many half-educated controversialists who cannot assail their 
permitted, at least in the vicinity of any polling-booth, to ask any | adversaries’ faith without homely or even vulgar thrusts. 
man, directly or indirectly, how he had voted. No doubt these | ‘This, for instance, was the kind of thing:—‘‘ What would 
voting-cards are not real evidence of the vote, and might just as/the humble Son of Mary have thought if he had been 
well be given if the voter had voted the other way. But they | told that one day the people would celebrate a festival im 
might very well alarm the timid voters; and they certainly would | which a bit of dry bread put into a metal box was his body 
embarrass the timid but conscientious voters who wished to vote and would be worshipped as God Himself? This, however, is 
the other way without daring to decline the card or to destroy | what is meant by the Féte Dieu.” Pastor Steeg’s defence was 
it. No law while in force should be liable to evasion of this | very able. He showed that in all ages Romanism had availed 
kind, and there can be no doubt that this voluntary card system | itself of an equal or greater licence of speech in attacking its oppo- 
» amounts to an evasion of the intention of the law. Another very | nents, and he cited, not from M. Veuillot,—that he would not 
unsatisfactory point appears to have been the procedure in con- | condescend to do, —but from an author (M. Auguste Nicolas) 
nection with the illiterate voter. ne case is reported in which | stamped with especial approval for his “‘ moderation ” by Cardinal 
voters professedly illiterate were allowed to state aloud for whom Donnet, the Archbishop of the diocese,—an author who speaks of 
their vote was given, in the hearing not only of the agents of the | ‘the Devil as the first Protestant,” denounces the Reformers as 
candidates, but of some conductor who had apparently brought | ‘men of impure lives,” and so forth. The jury wisely found M- 
them up to the poll. These illiterates appear to have received | Steeg ‘ not guilty.’ To make defects of taste in controversy illegal, 
their reward immediately on leaving the booth in which their | would be to stifle everything like manly intellectual conflict. 
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The Dukeof Rutland, a somewhat eccentric speaker, seems to have 
made both a sensible and very good-humoured speech at Derby, on 

~ Wednesday, at an annual dinner of the Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Sociey. He defended thestrong application of the Privy Coun- 
cil’s regulations to prevent the importation of cattle from infected 
jaces during a time of cattle plague, against the charges of the 
working-man that they are selfish interferences with the food of 
the people in the interest of the privileged class of cattle-owners, 
by showing that in the years of highest import we do not import 


more than about 2 per cent. of our home stock, and, therefore, | 


that any disease affecting only 2 per cent. of our home cattle 
would injure the food of the people much more than the exclusion 
even of the whole of our imports. The Duke in the same speech, 
qhile expressing his sympathy for Mr. Bright in his late illness, 
and hoping for his complete restoration to health, went on to 
charge him with not knowing how to treat his adversaries in 
bygone conflicts, quoting, by way of illustration, Mr. Bright’s some- 
what bitter onslaught on the Protectionists, when recently receiving 
his testimonial from the Potteries. ‘lhere was justice in this, for 
Mr. Bright does wield too freely the sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon against foes already scattered as dust before the wind ; 
but the Duke must have intended to provoke Mr. Bright to a 
fresh outbreak when he instanced the protectionism of Republi- 
can France and Republican America as a proof that the masses 
of the people take up the principles of those aristocratic classes 
who were supposed to be defending only their own privileges. No 
doubt they do, but it is new and amusing to find a Duke gravely 
sheltering himself and his order behind the economical follies of 
an ignorant democracy. 


Mr. Thomas Hughes, M.P., addressed his constituents at Frome 
on Tuesday, in a meeting of a turbulent character, of which some 
very erroneous reports have gained currency. The newspapers 
have, by implication at least, accused the Disestablishment party, 
ée., the Dissenters, of breaking up the meeting. The statement 
was evidently apocryphal, as Dissenters of the rowdy class are not 
a known species, and indeed Dissenters always listen, though 
when their turn comes they may sometimes scold. As a matter 
of fact, the disturbance was traceable to a very natural and 
normal cause of disturbance, drink. But Mr. Hughes had 
already said all he had to say, both on Co-operation and on 
Disestablishment, before the noisy faction prevailed, and the whole 
annoyance was due to a deliberate circulation of private handbills 
among the lowest section of labourers, encouraging them to assert 
the right to drink after eleven o’clock at night, and of course 
to hiss Mr. Hughes for his support of the Licensing Bill. There 
were four leading Nonconformist Ministers behind Mr. Hughes ; 
aor did they blame him personally at all for his consistently liberal 
support of the Establishment, though of course they did not con- 
curin his view. ‘The uproar was one contrived not to support 
the complete Disestablishment of the Church, but to oppose the 
partial Disestablishment of Beer. 


M. About has been apprehended at Saverne, and lodged in prison 
in Strasburg. The accusation brought against bim is not known. He 
was at Saverne to exercise his ‘‘ option” as a native of Alsace-Lor- 
raine in favour of France, and had no doubt been saying hard things 
of the Prussians, and doing all in his power to prevent any Alsatian 
or Lorraiver from identifying himself with Germany. But it is 
hardly likely that the Germans can have apprehended him for the 
mere use of bitter language, even though his nationality was still 
in dispute as between France and Germany. The Times suggests 
the possibility that he is apprehended on the charge, boasted of 
by himself at the beginning of the war, of having joined a friend 

in the slaughter of a Prussian sentinel. But it is somewhat late 
now to try him for having as a civilian acted a military part in an 
invaded country, though if he did take such a part without any 
hope of answering a real military purpose by his ‘ slaughter,” he 
was undoubtedly guilty of a very serious crime, because one 
tending to identify war with assassination. In any case, 
unless Prince Bismarck really desires to stimulate the passion of 
France once again, the apprehension of M. About was a grave 
mistake. After invasion, bygones should be bygones,—and only 
the more in case the endangered culprits can write like M. About. 
OF course, if he is likely to be punished capitally, that will not 
matter ; but to punish M. About capitally, unless for some offence 
of which we have no knowledge, would hardly be done except 
with the deliberate design of embittering France. The Gaulois 
asserts that at present his punishment consists in having all his 


| In this the journeymen seem to us unwise. 


The new Bavarian Ministry of Herr von Gasser, appears at 
length to have been, after great difficulties, constructed. But it 
is certainly not a very ‘particularist’ Ministry, after all. Herr 
von Gasser has got one colleague who is a Liberal, and said to be 
Bismarckite, to act with him, and he is putting in force the laws 
of the Empire against the Jesuits, the rather that there is an 
unrepealed, though obsolete, Bavarian law of the same drift, 
which would render Bavaria without excuse in the eyes of the 
Emperor if she did not comply. Herr von Gasser's réle appears 
| likely to be not one of blunt resistance to the Empire, but of 

modifying and ameliorating finesse,—a part for which, as the 
delegate of the King of Bavaria in the Bundesrath, he has already 
shown capacity. 


Lieutenant Dawson published in the Times of Wednesday what 
he calls his ‘‘ first and last manifesto” in answer to the censure 
pronounced upon him by the Special Committee of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society for not pursuing his journey to Dr. Livingstone 
after receiving from Mr. Stanley the news of Dr. Livingstone’s dis- 
covery and information as to his state of mind. The reply is very 
much to the purpose, and certainly shows that in a very new and 
trying situation Lieutenant Dawson did what, on the whole, 
seemed to him most honourable and most consistent both with 
his original instructions on the one hand, and the new light he had 
gained upon Dr. Livingstone’s wishes on the other. We do 
not doubt that Lieutenant Dawson might equally well have come 
to the resolve to pursue his journey, to deposit the stores himself 
with Dr. Livingstone, and then to assure the sensitive old man 
that he would neither persecute him for his notes, nor attempt any 
rivalry with him in relation to the scientific survey, but only act 
under his instructions and by his permission. Such a course, we 
are inclined to think, might have been better, and certainly more 
in keeping with the probable wishes of the English public, which 
loves all enterprise. But what he did decide upon was quite 
reasonable and intelligible, and we confess that we do not think 

that the Geographical Society are fair to him in censuring him 
| for doing what not only he, but Dr. Kirk, to whose counsel 
| they had especially recommended him to have recourse, approved. 
| Lieutenant Dawson pushes the matter quite too far when he 
speaks as if it would have been dishonourable to go forward to 
Dr. Livingstone, even in order to dissipate his suspicions. Bat 
| this is not a case for censure. It is a case in which to acknow- 
ledge that an honourable man has used his best discretion, though 
his decision may not quite please his friends. 





The danger of the Bakers’ Strike is not yet at an end, as 
the journeymen bakers seem very reluctant to give up the 
absolute rule of from 4 o’clock to 4, even in night-shops, where 
the masters promise to pay at a higher rate for the special work, 
They may, no doubt, 
manage to bring the majority of the London masters to their terms, 
if they can afford to stand out; but they will certainly lose an ont- 
lying part of the business,—which will not stop because they dis- 
approve it, and which will probably get into other hands,—per- 
haps that of female competitors. If the world will pay liberally 
for new bread at 4 or 5 in the morning, somebody will certainly 
be found to make it. 


We trust that the report given with some confidence in yester- 
day's Lancet, that Mr. Stansfeld is about to appoint as Inspectors 
under the new Sanitary Act chiefly junior laymen, and not edu- 
cated medical men, is not true. We have before expressed our 
strong conviction that for many purposes,—for the purpose, for 
instance, of advising on the proper insulation of a contagious 
disease, —laymen will be worse than useless, and we had quite 
understood that Mr. Stansfeld himself regarded the appointment 
of regularly trained medical inspectors as essential to the proper 
working of his Act. Wecan only trust that the rumour as to 
his intentions is mistaken. 


Here is a delicious story illustrative of the religious impotence 
of two sharp Yankees suddenly confronted with death. They 
were in a yacht on the Delaware river, in imminent danger of 
wreck. “Seth,” said Peleg, ‘say a prayer.” ‘I can’t,” said 
Seth, ‘‘I have forgotten how.” ‘Then, let us sing a hymn,” 
replied Peleg. ‘I can’t,” returned Seth, ‘‘I never could sing.” 
‘‘ But, Seth, we are drowning men, and must do something religious. 
Let us make a collection.” And they made it. And no doubt that 
is the one rememberable Anglo-Saxon doxology. 








food seasoned with onions, a flavour which he very justly 
loathes. 





Consols were on Friday 92} to } for money. 
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THE GENEVA JUDGMENT AND THE FUTURE. 


HE Geneva Judgment can hardly be expected to be at first 

received in England with much gratulation. There is no 
denying that on some points all Englishmen who have studied 
the subject must feel that the substantial victory remains 
with the United States, and this not merely on points which 
we had fully intended to submit to arbitration, but on at 
least one important point relating to the interpretation of the 
Treaty, which we had steadfastly denied that we did intend 
to submit to arbitration. As was repeatedly pointed out in 
the long discussion concerning the Indirect Claims, there was 
no clause in the Treaty providing that the Arbitrators should 
themselves determine all disputes as to the meaning of that 
part of the Treaty with which they were concerned. And 
now it appears that on one point at least of considerable 
importance and of large pecuniary consequences to our- 
selves, the Arbitrators have not only decided against 
us, but have done so on the strength of a particular inter- 
pretation of the Treaty entirely repudiated by our Foreign 
Office. We do not complain of this. On the contrary, 
our Government acted perfectly right in not insisting in this 
matter on its right to be bound only by the sense in which 
our statesmen really accepted the engagements of the Treaty. 
International arbitration would never be really possible, unless 
on all points of secondary importance considerable latitude 
were allowed to the Arbitrators to construe the meaning 
of the engagements taken in the sense which appears to them 
most reasonable. The question of the Indirect Claims was of 
such paramount and lasting importance, that it would have 
been simply absurd to allow them to be slipped into a Treaty 
from which they had been intentionally, as we supposed, 
excluded. That would have been about as wise as for a man, 
after agreeing to arbitration about a matter involving the tenth 
of his yearly income at most, to permit his adversary to in- 
clude incidentally a question affecting his solvency. But on 
secondary points, such as the one to which we refer, it 
was undoubtedly right to let the Arbitrators, in the honest 
exercise of their discretion, put upon the Treaty a meaning 
contrary to that really assigned to it by our Foreign 
Office at the time of its execution; for without giving 
some discretion of this kind, no arbitration could suc- 
ceed. Still it cannot be expected that we should not feel 
mortified at discovering that a part of the language of the 
Treaty has been turned against us by virtue of an interpreta- 
tion which our statesmen strenuously disown. And this 
has certainly been the case. In agreeing to the first of the 
famous “ Three Rules,” without which no decision against us 
could have been gained at all, our Government consented 
that one principle by which its conduct should be tried, 
just as if it had been a recognised principle of inter- 
national Jaw during the war, should be as follows: 
—That a neutral Government is bound “to use due 
diligence to prevent the fitting-out, arming, or equipping 
within its jurisdiction of any vessel which it has reasonable 
ground to believe is intended to cruise or carry on war 
against a Power with which it is at peace, and also to use 
like diligence to prevent the departure from its jurisdic- 
tion of any vessel intended to cruise or carry on war as 
above, such vessel having been specially adapted, in whole or 
in part, within such jurisdiction to warlike use.” Now, one 
of the first great questions which arose was whether 
this rule covered the case of a vessel which, having origin- 
ally violated our neutrality and escaped from our juris- 
diction, at some subsequent period, even though after re- 
ceiving its commission as a ship-of-war by the belligerent 
power, again asked our hospitality. That was the American 
interpretation, while the British interpretation of the rule 





was explicitly against any such understanding of it. We 
said in our Counter-Case,—“ The undue extension which it | 
is proposed to give to the first rule does not accord with its | 
plain and natural meaning, was never contemplated by the 
Government of Her Britannic Majesty, and is altogether re- | 
pudiated by Great Britain.” -It is clear, the Counter-Case | 


asserts, that the rule applies only “to a departure following | 
the special adaptation, whilst the hostile purpose still rests in | 
intention, and the vessel may still, by due diligence, be pre- 
vented from quitting the neutral territory to carry that pur- 
pose into execution,” and that, and that alone, was the 
sense in which, according to our Foreign-Office, the rule 
was agreed to by Great Britain. 


| 
It has, however, been | 





principles :— 

‘“‘ Whereas the effects of a violation of noutrality committed by means. 

of the construction, equipment, and armament of a vessel are not done, 
away with by any commission which the Government of tne belligerent 
Power benefited by the violation of neutrality may afterwards have 
granted to that vessel; and the ultimate step, by which the offence is 
completed, cannot be admissible as a ground for the absolution of the. 
offender, nor can the consummation of his fraud become the means of 
establishing his innocence. And whereas the privilege of exterritoriality 
accorded to vessels-of-war has been admitted into the law of nations 
not as an absolute right, but solely as a proceeding founded on the 
principle of courtesy and mutual deference between different nations 
and therefore can never be appealed to for the protection of acts done in 
violation of neutrality,” 
—and the Arbitrators make these principles the ground 
upon which they condemn us explicitly for not seizing 
the Alabama and the Florida when they entered our 
colonial ports after their first escape, and not proceeding 
against them “in any and every port within British jurisdic- 
tion’ in which they might have been found. Nor can there 
be the least doubt that the “lump sum” awarded for both 
these vessels was greatly increased by our failure to detain 
them in our colonial ports after they had fully assumed their 
belligerent character. Now, of course the Americans cannot 
expect us to be exactly pleased at this use of words which we 
intended and agreed to in one sense, to bring home to us an 
act of negligence which our lawyers honestly thought not only 
no act of negligence, but a mere compliance with the genera} 
rules of international law laid down for the guidance of 
neutrals towards the cruisers of belligerent States. It seems: 
certain that our authorities really would have thought them- 
selves guilty of violating the duties of impartial neutrals, had 
they seized the Alabama or the Florida, after they had been 
commissioned by the Confederate States, for having evaded 
our laws in their first escape from Liverpool. And most 
assuredly they did not mean, in agreeing to the first rule, to agree 
to any such construction of it as would hold them responsible 
for not so acting. To find ourselves saddled with a consider- 
able addition to the pecuniary damages imposed upon us, by 
virtue of this new interpretation of an ambiguous rule, cannot 
but be a little trying to our national pride. 

Nevertheless, we hold not only that the Government 
did quite right in making no remonstrance against this 
unexpected interpretation of our meaning, but that on the 
whole, if we are to regard, as we must regard, this arbitra- 
tion more in the light of a satisfactory definition of inter- 
national law for the future,—with ex post facto bearings 
agreed to by us only in order that we might not seem to have 
made concessions exactly at the moment at which we had 
ceased to profit by refusing them,—we have very good reason 
to be satisfied with the nature of the rule laid down. The 
United States had argued for the right to seize ships-of-war 
which had violated neutral laws, only in case they were com- 
missioned by no established and recognised Government. 
Had the United States’ Government itself contracted secretly 
for ships-of-war to be built and escape from our ports, 
which ships they had afterwards commissioned, they would 
not concede that such ships we should be justified in 
seizing, upon any future visit to our ports; for in this 
case, they argued, our true remedy would be against 
the Government, not against the ships themselves. But 
as against a Government not yet formally recognised, 
only admitted to the rights of belligerency, they maintained 
that the only proper course was to regard the vessels them- 
selves as responsible for the wrong. In other words, they 
would not have justified us in seizing any commissioned 
vessels of their own which had escaped from our ports, 
nor, had they been neutral and we belligerent, would 
they have considered themselves warranted in seizing any 
vessels of ours which had escaped from their ports. 
They could only admit the justification of that prompt 
and unceremonious remedy, as against a struggling Govern- 
ment not yet recognised by the community of States. Now 
it is obvious, we think, that the rule against vessels which 
abuse the hospitality of a neutral should be universal, because 
it will so very much diminish the future temptation to com- 
mit the offence in question. If the remedy is not, in the 
case of established Governments, to be against the vessels 
themselves whose owners break the neutrality laws, but only 
against the Governments which procure and commission them, 
there might still be plenty of temptation for regularly estab- 
lished Governments to embark in such enterprises as those of 
the Confederate States. There might be sufficient reason to 
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before there is near enough foundation for definite inferences 
at all. So people have been telling themselves already, after 
or reparation were convenient. But if all the world knows | only two little bits of not very typical experience, that as 
that a vessel thus built is liable to seizure in the ports of the | regards the mode of taking the votes the Ballot is a success, 
country from which it escaped, there will be a substantial _and as regards the political effect on the voter the Ballot is a 
reason against thus evading the laws of any great mari- |failure. Now first there would certainly be no justification from 
time country, which is the only kind of country where it | two elections occurring at a very quiet time and not belonging 
would be easy to get such vessels built. Unquestionably, the | to a general election or partaking in its excitements, for in- 
rule of the Arbitrators which lays down that a vessel which | ferences so large, even if we could say that these were the 
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count upon the offended Government not being ready or ventur- | 
ing to go to war till the vessel had done its work and apology 














has once set our neutrality at defiance ought not to be pro- 
tected by any flag even as a ship-of-war, makes this kind of 
evasion of the neutrality laws much less tempting and much 
easier to punish for the future than it has hitherto been. In 
spite, therefore, of the hard bearing of this rule upon us as a 
nation in the special case under judgment, we are heartily 
disposed to adopt and enforce it for the future. 

As to the other great principle laid down by the Arbi- 
trators, that a neutral’s “due diligence” in preventing the 
building and escape of war-vessels intended for a belligerent 
“ought to be exercised in exact proportion to the risks to 
which either of the belligerents may be exposed for a failure 
to fulfil the obligations of neutrality on their part,” we feel 
the same kind of embarrassment as several of our contem- 
poraries. If you are to measure ‘due diligence ’ only by the 
result, without regard either to what events it was reasonable 
to anticipate, or what you might reasonably be expected to do, 
it might surely be maintained that it would have been 
nothing more than ‘due diligence’ in the United States to 
have kept the whole Canadian border lined with troops intended 
to prevent the Fenian raids. To measure ‘due diligence’ 
solely by the risks to the suffering belligerent is often to 
measure by what the neutral has no possibility of knowing. 
The Alabama might, by some mischance, have destroyed a 
great part of New York; should we, therefore, have had to 
pay for the rebuilding of New York, without any relation to 
the fact that it is obviously the duty of the United States 
to guard against such surprises? The rule of ‘ due diligence,’ 
as laid down by the Arbitrators, is unintelligible and abso- 
lutely inapplicable to the emergencies of the future. 

But, on the whole, both England and America have every 
right to be thankful for the issue of the Arbitration. Nor can 
we agree with M. John Lemoinne, the able editor of the Débats, 
that this first success of a great international arbitration 
being solely due to the fact that neither England nor the 
United States wished to quarrel, the pacific result is an 
accident without meaning for the world at large. 
doubt it would be absurd to suppose that because we have 


settled this little difference with our American cousins, and | 


agreed to pay three millions odd sterling rather than 
let it cause bad blood between us, therefore France 
and Germany will settle the difference about Alsace and Lor- 
raine in the same fashion, and the reign of everlasting peace 
be proclaimed. We are perfectly aware of the difference be- 
tween a bitter national feud and a vexatious national mis- 
understanding, and do not at ail believe that quarrels of the 
former kind will be settled in our day,—or in any day 
in which there is no strong military force behind inter- 
national tribunals,—by arbitration. But not the less will 
the example of England and America make a profound 
impression on the world. It will no longer be thought 
dishonourable to refer secondary disagreements, not yet 
grown to the full dimensions of a bitter quarrel, to 
a fair arbitration. The respect for arbitration will gain 
by the happy results of this great negotiation, and little by 
little we may hope to see international differences adjusted 
with more equity and less outpouring of blood. The first 
step is always the most difficult. The knowledge that Eng- 








No! 


| kind of inferences suggested by the two elections we have 
had. And, next, when all the peculiar circumstances of 
each case are considered, we doubt exceedingly whether 
either inference is properly justified by the facts of either 
election. No one questions indeed that the elections at Ponte- 
fact and Preston were in these particular instances conducted 
with much more decency, order, and freedom from de- 
bauchery than the old public elections, but how much 
of this is due to the abolition of nomination-days, with 
their licensed orgies, and how much to the Ballot, seems at 
present exceedingly questionable. There can be no doubt but 
that at Preston the Conservatives contrived to have an elec- 
tion as full of those little electric shocks which result from 
the frequent display of party returns of the state of the poll, 
as ever were the old elections ; nor is it easy to see how the 
mere secrecy attaching to the authentic Ballot-papers, except 
so far as it discouraged the expenditure of party money on 
refreshments and beer, should have had much to do with the 
greater order and quiet of the day. Indeed, the Tory papers 
very candidly boasted that the Ballot had not diminished the 
resources of corruption at all. ‘ We do not believe for a 
moment,” says the Standard, “that it [the Ballot] will render 
bribery or intimidation impossible, or put a check upon frau- 
dulent voting. On the contrary, we see very little reason to 
doubt that in all respects it will provide facilities both for 
violating the law and evading detection and punishment. For 
instance, there are no means whatever for preventing the 
wholesale system of bribery known as ‘paying for results,’ 
by which the body of voters holding the balance of power 
between Liberals and Conservatives will be enabled to sell 
itself to the highest bidder. Against these drawbacks we are 
asked in fairness to accredit the Ballot Act with having done 
away with rowdyism and violence, and having made elections 
peaceful and orderly. We admit it, but,” &. Now, we 
must remark on that, that the new orderliness of elections will 
pretty certainly not last, if the Standard’s first inference is 
just, and bribery and intimidation on the large scale may still 
be successfully pursued. We do not say with the Standard 
that they may, but we do say that the new quietude at Ponte- 
fract and Preston was, as far as any reasonable mind can see, 
wholly due (1) to the abolition of nomination-days, which 
has nothing to do with the Ballot, and (2) to the general 
impression that intimidation, bribery, and treating would be 
useless under the new law. If the Conservatives have shown, 
as they claim to have shown, that this is not so, that the state 
of the poll can be quite sufficiently well known from hour 
to hour to render the unlawful procuring of votes 
worth while,—that there are methods by which the 
money’s worth can be received for the money in spite 
of the secrecy of individual votes, and finally, as seems 
probable from a letter in Thursday’s Times, that “ the 
illiterate voter” may be bribed after the old fashion, and his 
vote publicly secured for the bribing party,—then we main- 
tain that there is absolutely no reason to suppose that the 





quiet and order of the day will outlast the illusion as to the 


uselessness of the old illicit practices. Let there be once 


negotiations set on foot for “paying by results,” or in any other 


way for obtaining voters’ support, and we shall in all 


land has deliberately paid more than three millions sterling | probability have all the violence and excitement back again. 
as damages in order to settle a difference in which she had | Hence even as to the new mode of taking votes, we maintain 


strenuously maintained that she was not in fault, will be a/ that the new experiments are quite indecisive. 
that the new method will be far more orderly and decent, if 


the impression as to the hopelessness of illicit practices sur- 


great encouragement to large States accused of wrong to waive | 


fanciful considerations of honour for a substantial gain of 


They show 


equity, and to small States to act with that temper and con- | vives the complete mastery of the method. But if not,—as 


sideration which may gain from an impartial Court a judg- 
ment in their favour. 

in international quarrels, and the hopelessness of small coun- | 
tries, which together produce so many dangerous imbroglios. | 





| our Conservative contemporary maintains,—then there is no 
It is the arrogance of great countries | reason to look for the permanence of the new order and 
decency. Negotiations for buying the unprincipled electors 
who boast that they can turn the scale of parties and for secur- 
| ing the illiterates, will be commenced with offers of beer and 
, | concluded in scenes of riot. 
PRESTON AND PONTEFRACT. | secret method is a condition of its formal success. 


The substantial success of the 
It will not 


de of the worst results of the exigencies of the Press is | secure order unless it secures real secrecy. It will not secure 
that we are all too anxious to precipitate the formation | real secrecy unless it foils intimidators, treaters, and bribers. 


of public opinion by deducing definite inferences from facts,!The novelty of the experiment has no doubt discouraged 
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these mischievous agencies, and therefore we have had quiet 
elections. If when the novelty wears off, the discouragement 
wears off, we feel no doubt that the quiet and order will also 
wear off, and if not, not. 

Hence the really great question is as to the substantial 
political efficacy of the Ballot, upon which the maintenance of the 
improvement in the form of election must certainly depend. 
Have we any sufficient reason for saying that secrecy has been 
effectually defeated by the Conservative device of giving all 
the known Conservatives party cards which the elector returns 
into a Conservative agent’s hands after leaving the poll? At 
Preston this was done with marvellous success, so that the 
Conservative return issued half an hour after the close of the 
poll differed from the official return by only nine votes. If 
this precedent can be ordinarily followed, unquestionably the 
venal electors can learn exactly how much their votes are 
likely to be needed by both parties, can stand out for a price, 
and if they can trust each other so far as to agree to ‘ pay- 
ment by results,’ can throw the election into confusion in the 
old fashion. It is highly probable that at Preston there were a 
good many of these interested abstainers who would have voted if 
there had been a sufficient consideration for voting. Mr. Holker 





| total votes given ; and if it does not, it will not be very li 

to maintain, by any means to the full, the excellent results of 
decency and order which it has at present yielded. What 
effect, if any, it will have on the balance of parties remaing 
to be seen, and can only be seen when we have had the Ballot 
tested in the counties and in Ireland. As yet we have no 
reason to expect a sensational result in any direction, but we 
have still to ascertain two very important questions,—whether 
secrecy can be effectually maintained ; and next, whether, if 
|it can, it will prove to have been really needed for the pro- 


tection of any substantial number of electors. 


| 
| 





GEORGIAN REPUDIATION. 


VEN the Ku-Klux outrages hardly appear to us of such 
decidedly evil omen for the future of the South as 

does the repudiation of a portion of her Debt by the 
State of Georgia. The Ku-Klux outrages it was possible to 
regard as the work exclusively of the Mean Whites,—a dig. 
orderly and disreputable class at all times, and now maddened 
by the overthrow of the Confederacy and the emancipation of 
| the Negroes. That the Planters encouraged, at least passively, 








told his friends that there were 1,300 fewer electors on the | these abominable crimes nobody indeed can deny. But still 
register yesterday week than there were in 1868, and that| one might be permitted to hope that they did so not from any 
this accounted for the diminished Conservative majority. | sympathy with the torturers of defenceless men and women, 
Strictly speaking, that is not accurate. Both the majority| but rather to prove to the North that their aid was indis- 
and the total vote were diminished decidedly more in propor-| pensable for the maintenance of order in their States. This 
tion than the number of electors on the register, and the total Georgian repudiation, however, cannot be explained away in 
vote much more. Indeed, while the total diminution of elec- | any such manner. It undoubtedly is the handiwork of a por- 
tors on the register is said to be 1,300, the vote on the Tory | tion of that aristocracy which governed the Union for two 
side alone was diminished by the full number of the deficiency | generations before the war. It is true, indeed, that even at 





on the register (from 5,803 to 4,542), while the Liberal vote 
was also diminished from 4,741 to 3,824, or in a somewhat 
less proportion), showing that the total vote was diminished by 
2,178 votes, nearly 70 per cent. more than the diminution of 
the electorate. It is quite likely that amongst these new 
abstainers were quite enough to have turned the fate of an 
election, if they had been illiterates accessible to bribery, or if 
not illiterates, willing to accept the suggested method of pay- 
ment by results. We were told before the election took place 
that a considerable number of the electors avowed that they 
would not vote at all except ‘on the old terms,” 7.¢., corrupt 
terms. It seems to us, therefore, by no means clear that in a 
future election, if secrecy be evaded as it was in this, some 
more or less successful effort may not be made to tamper 
with the abstainers of last week. 

But is it certain that at an ordinary election secrecy can be 
evaded, as it was at Preston? By no means certain. It is 
obvious that a single election gives great facilities for such an 
organisation as that of yesterday week, which would not be 
given by a general election when two members had to be 
elected. The split votes which always occur at such an elec- 
tion would probably throw this system into confusion. You 
could not easily provide every Conservative with two cards, one 
for use in case he voted the solid Conservative ticket and one 
in case he split his vote; or if you did, there would be 
pretty sure to be confusion and uneertainty. Then, 
again, Preston is very likely not a typical place as regards the 
willingness even of Conservative voters to fall into such a 
scheme as that adopted last week. The refusal of even a 
few hundred Conservative voters to accept and give up tickets 
showing their votes, would have disorganised the whole plan, 
and there are certainly many places where a good number of 
Conservatives would wish to avail themselves of the protection 
of secrecy. For these reasons we cannot hold that the Preston 
experiment is at all final evidence of the success with which 
the secret system may, in ordinary cases, be defeated. 

The only definite result of the Preston election is so far 
satisfactory, that at Preston the Ballot did not appear to 
have been needed for the protection of the voter,—the result 
being only a slight difference in favour of the Liberal 
candidate, as compared with the general election of 1868. 
And so far as the figures at Pontefract are understood, the 
same inference may be drawn,—the increase of Mr. Childers’ 
majority from 13 to 80 being no doubt due to the abstention 
of Conservatives who did not approve of the contest. 
Nothing could be more satisfactory than to have the needless- 
ness of the Ballot Act demonstrated by similar results all over 
the country; but it would be childish to argue from the 


its best the South was not very averse to easing herself from 
inconvenient obligations at the expense of her creditors, as 
witness the history of Mississippi. But yet this action of 
Georgia is peculiar, inasmuch as it is a discriminative repudia- 
tion. Certain portions of the State Debt are picked out for 
| the application of the sponge, and they are selected for the 
purpose of injuring political opponents. It is, therefore, an 
example of that spirit of proscription which led to the ruin 
of the famous Republics of antiquity and of the middle ages, 
and there is but too much reason to apprehend that it would 
| not stop at such mild measures, were it not held in check by 
| fear of the Federal Government. 

Georgia, as our readers will probably recollect, is one of the 
States whose reconstruction was carried by Congress over the 
veto of President Johnson. The whites were cowed, the 
| negroes ignorant and inexperienced, it is not very wonderful, 

therefore, that at the elections which took place in June, 
| 1868, “Carpet-baggers” and other adventurers who put them- 
| selves forward as the friends of the freedmen were everywhere 
'successful. The fruits of their government soon began to 
| show themselves in an unprecedented increase of the burdens 
of the State. So rapid, indeed, was the accumulation of the 
debt, that the whites were aroused, and throwing off their 
despondency, they succeeded, in December, 1870, in returning 
a majority both to the Senate and the House. As a matter 
of course; a struggle instantly commenced between the Demo- 
cratic Legislature and the Republican Governor, which ended 
in the impeachment of the latter and his flight from the State. 
By the resignation of the Governor his office lapsed to the 
President of the Senate, who was also a Republican. But the 
Legislature was not so to be baulked. It ordered a fresh elec- 
tion. The Republicans treated the order as illegal, and pretty 
generally abstained from voting. A Democrat was conse- 
quently returned by an overwhelming majority. Thus masters 
once more both of the executive and legislative departments 
of the Government, the Democrats proceeded to improve their 
victory. And for this purpose they appointed a Committee to 
investigate the causes and manner of the rapid increase of the 
State Debt. After taking evidence in the State, this Com- 
mittee proceeded to New York, where most of the State Bonds 
were placed upon the market, and a few weeks ago they gave 
in a report of the result of their inquiries. It must be borne 
in mind that the Committee was animated by the fiercest spirit 
of partisanship, that whatever would tell against the preceding 
régime would naturally be welcome to it, and that it would not 
be likely to go out of its way to search for favourable testimony. 
Yet making all due allowance on these accounts, it is impos- 
sible to reject as false the great body of the sworn evidence 





| 





cases of Pontefract and Preston to any inference that 
such will be the general result. However, we may sur- 
mise with some confidence that, on the whole, the Ballot will, 
if it succeed in producing real secrecy, diminish greatly the | 





collected by it. We may suspect much of it to be dictated by 
enmity, but although the Report is being used to discredit 
President Grant—unfairly, as we have seen, since he is not 
responsible for the reconstruction of Georgia—the respectable 
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Republican papers throw no doubt upon its substantial truth. | Germany, and in the Northern States are made to suffer. If 
It is impossible, therefore, to doubt that in nearly trebling the | this really is the spirit which has prompted the repudiation of 
debt in but little more than three years the “ Carpet-bag ” 5,000,000 dollars worth of bonds, it is evident that the Georgian 
Administration plundered the State most shamelessly. To | whites are so maddened by partisan hatred that they are incap- 
take a single instance, the Western and Atlantic Railroad, | able of doing justice to opponents, and that their ascendancy can 
which is State property, earned in the sixteen months between be fruitful only in oppression and misrule. Meantime, if the 
September 1, 1868, and January 1, 1870, a net sum of about | Republicans ever get back to power, they are sure to reverse this 
£69,000. On New Year's Day of 1870,a Mr. Blodgett was | procedure of the Georgian Legislature. And thus it may be 
appointed Superintendent, and in the following twelve months | feared that, unless the pressure brought to bear by the moneyed 
a debt of over £100,000 was incurred by the line. The | interest is able to repeal the precedent, a rivalry in repudia- 
Governor and the Superintendent are accused of having paid | tion may spring up, each party on its accession to office regu- 
£10,000 for carriages which were never delivered, and of | larly declaring the financial engagements of its predecessor 
having paid between £3,000 and £4,000 for printing that | invalid. Such a course, if once entered upon, can but lead the 
never was done. The Superintendent’s son is charged with | South to a condition little better than that of the South 
appropriating more than £35,000, while a Committee that | American Republics. 

examined the management of the line are said to have solaced 
their labours by consuming 45 gallons of whisky “six years 
old,” 8 cases of wine, 12 gallons of sherry, 6,700 cigars, with 








|'SENOR ZORRILLA’S PROGRAMME AND PROSPECTS. 


large quantities of lemons, sugar, &c., at a cost to the State | ‘ow Spanish Premier must be an exceedingly wise or an 
of almost £330. exceedingly rash man to come before the Cortes with 
We can fully sympathise with the indignation this Report | the enormous programme announced in the Royal Speech on 
is well calculated to excite in all honest minds. Unfortu-| Sunday last, and, on the whole, we are inclined to believe 
nately, the guilty parties have nearly all absconded, and there | that the balance of evidence is decidedly in favour of his * 
seems but little prospect of their being brought to justice. | prudence. At the same time, the mere enumeration of the 
Nor do they appear to have left any funds from which the measures which Sejior Zorrilla has promised to the country 
State can recoup itself for the losses inflicted on it. Under is calculated to startle politicians accustomed to the leisurely 
those circumstances, we should hardly have been surprised if | proceedings and less pressing necessities of a more northern 
the new Government attempted some kind of compromise |clime. In the first place, accounts are to be settled with the 
with their creditors. They could truly say that the “Carpet-| Pope, and Prince Bismarck could hardly improve upon the 
gers’ were forced upon them from without, and that it| language in which King Amadeo speaks of the “firm 
was hard that they alone should be made to suffer by their i decision” of his Government “to live in accordance 
misdeeds. Had the creditors taken the same view of the| with the facts and the ideas of our time, and to main- 
matter, all would have been well. But when the Legislature tain the decrees legally established by the will of the 
proceeded to right themselves by repudiating engagements | nation.” If this does not mean that the Spanish clergy are 
which clearly bound them, they committed the very offence | going to be brought very sharply to book for their scant 
of which they accuse the “ Carpet-baggers,”—they appro- | affection towards the new order of affairs, we are mis- 
priated the money of persons helplessly in their power. The | taken. Then the Government is to tell “the whole trath” 
grounds on which this repudiation is based make it the more | on the different Budgets, so that we may expect at least one 
flagrantly dishonest. Some of the bonds, for instance, are | novelty from Seijior Zorrilla’s Administration, the obligation 
declared invalid because they have been “to some extent” | not to tell the whole truth having been religiously observed 
satisfied otherwise ; some because they were issued before the | by the preceding run of Spanish Ministries. The Radicab 
time fixed by law; and some, again, because the acts autho- chief has always, however, been distinguished for a good repu- 
rising them are unconstitutional. The first of these reasons | tation in financial affairs, and the foreign creditor remembers 
is so cynically insufficient, it needs no comment. But in| with satisfaction that it was the Radical party, consisting of 
trath, the others are no better. The doctrine that the|such men as Moret y Prendergast and King Gomez, which 
maxim Caveat emptor applies to dealings with a sovereign | manfully stood out against the arbitrary taxation of the external 
State is novel, and is clearly calculated to destroy all confi- debt proposed by the Sagastist-Unionists and supported even 
dence in public credit. It is obviously ridiculous to suppose | by such respectable papers as the /poca last year. Then 
that investors will employ counsel to ascertain whether alcome a string of the most sweeping modifications in the 
Government has unquestionable authority to bind the State | present system of things,—the abolition of the military con- 
whose affairs it administers. And even if they did, what’ scription, the establishment of universal military service, the 
assurance could they have in counsel’s opinion? This would | abolition of the maritime conscription, the reorganisation of 
be sufficient condemnation of the doctrine, even if laid down the Navy, the replenishment of the fortresses and arsenals, 
by a tribunal of competent authority. But in this instance | the transformation of the jadiciary and the introduction of 
the doctrine is laid down by a legislature which possesses no trial by jury, the regulation of the public instraction, &e. 
judicial authority, and is laid down, too, in a case in which it |The Carlist insurrection is represented as being almost extinct, 
is itself one of the parties. ‘and though there may be some optimist poetry in this state- 
; But there is another aspect of the transaction which gives | ment, it is tolerably certain that the lapse of a very few months _ 
it anew significance. Viewed as a simple measure of repudia- | will see the end of the Quixotic folly, not of Don Carlos, who, 
tion, it augurs ill for the policy the Southern Whites are | except at the affair of Amorevieta, did not even appear as a Don 
prepared to pursue, should they be generally successful at the | Quixote, but of the Basque and Catalonian peasantry. The winter 
coming elections. It is, however, as we have said, something cold bites hard and sharp and the winter wind cuts you. 
more than a simple repudiation. It partakes to some extent like a razor on those stern sierras where Castells and Tristany 
of the nature of a proscription. The total addition made to still head a few hundreds of credulous partizans. If Don 





the Debt of the State by the “Carpet-bag” Administration 
amounts to about 11,000,000 dollars, and consists of two 
kinds of bonds,—State bonds and railway bonds. The State 
bonds were negotiated by the New York banking-house, 
Clews and Co., and the validity of the whole of them has been 
admitted, except just 100, representing £20,000, which were 
bought in by Mr. Clews himself. Mr. Clews brought out the 
loan, we must suppose, just as the Rothschilds brought out 
some of the New York City loans, simply as a matter of busi- 
ness, and there seems no better reason for suspecting the one 
of collusion than the other. But Mr. Clews is an ardent 
Republican, a supporter of President Grant, and the proposer 
of General Dix for the Governorship of New York. Hence the 
Georgian Democrats refuse to recognise their debt tohim. Again, 
they repudiate the greater portion of the railway bonds, but others 
of them they admit. It is asserted that a Mr. Frost, a leader 
of the Republican party in the State, is interested in the lines 
whose bonds are repudiated, and that to punish him, all who 
have purchased the bonds of these lines in this country, in 





Carlos means to enter Madrid in triumph he had better be 
‘quick about it, or else he may have to do it without any 
attendants except the escort which King Amadeo will be 
glad to furnish him. It is true that Seiior Zorrilla speaks of 
‘punishments in store for the insurgents, and that this may 
be calculated to intensify resistance. We do not suspect, 
however, that any but the insurgent leaders are in danger of 
serious punishment. The Government of King Amadeo will 
_know how to distinguish between dupers and duped, and the 
engagement to respect the provincial privileges, the treasured 
| fueros, of the northern districts must tend to allay a good deal 
‘of disaffection. It was in the name of the beloved /ueros 
that Don Carlos called the Navarrese to arms in sunny April 
last, and it ought to considerably damp the ardour of local 
patriotism to find that the /ueros will be quite as safe with- 
| out any uncomfortable sojournings on the wintry hills. 
| Undoubtedly the weak, or at least the weakest, point of the 
| Zorrillist programme is the reiterated intention to spare no 
expense in blood or gold to win back Cuba. It was easier for 
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Corinth to reduce Oorcyra than for Spain to reduce Cuba. It 
is practically impossible, indeed, to beggar Spain. The natural 
riches of that superb country only need a little courage and 
common-sense on the part of its rulers to enable it to bear 
with lightness indefinitely greater burthens than any which 
even unusually dark imaginings can conjure up for it. 
Looking at the present state of affairs, however, Spanish 
finance is the reverse of satisfactory, and it is hard 
to see how matters can be much mended, so long as 
the unproductive expenditure on Cuban massacres and 
counter-massacres continues. Fifty thousand soldiers of the 
best troops of Spain have fruitlessly perished during the past 
four years amid the deadly defiles around Santiago de Cuba. 
It may be doubted if there are ever five thousand insurgents 
in the field, but there are five hundred thousand of the ill- 
disposed, and recruits are ever stealing away from the field- 
gangs of distant plantations, from higher circles of life as 
well, to make good the losses of the Emancipators. Granted 
that the island is subdued, it will cost as much to keep it as 
to conquer it. Upon this point, however, the Spaniards will 
not listen to reason, the indomitable Castillian pride strains 
desperately after that last remnant of the proud empire of 
the Indies, and as Sefior Zorrilla must after all please the 
Spaniards, he must re-echo the fatal pledge that Cuba must 
be retained. It is at least a consolation to be able to believe 
that the Radicals will do more for the realisation of the pro- 
mised reforms in the Antilles, and especially for the long- 
delayed emancipation of the slaves, than could be expected 
from the antecedents of the Conservative factions. 

Any appreciation of Sejior Zorrilla’s programme would, 
however, be very superficial and imperfect, if we did not take 
account of the situation occupied by the Radicals at present 
in Spain. Upon this point there has been a great deal of 
clearing-up and elucidation within the past few months, and 
even within the past few weeks, and we can now say with 
tolerable certainty upon what side the new dynasty is to find 
allies and upon what side it is to find enemies. While the 





coalition which carried the Bridge of Alcolea against the 
artillery of Novaliches, and decided the defection of the fleet 
in the bay of Oadiz. On the other hand, the Tertulia, the 
organ of Sefior Zorrilla, does not hesitate to say that the 
September Revolution has suffered by the ascendancy of 
traitors who have abused the confidence of the people, and 
that the noble Spanish nation can no longer delay to take 
decisive measures against deception and reaction. 

| This, then, is the key to Seiior Zorrilla’s policy. The 
Radical chief must take decisive measures. He must cut him. 
self loose from routine and tradition. At whatever cost, he 
must cut the ground from under mortal enemies, unless he ig 
to allow the mortal enemies to cut the ground from under 
him. If the enemies have large powers still in their hands, 
if the Army and the Navy swarm with the partisans of 
Serrano and Topete, or with the hardly more dangerous par. 
tisans of the Marquis de Novaliches and the Conde de Cheste, 
if out of forty thousand priests in Spain not the thirtieth part 
have ever performed the formality of taking the oath to the 
Constitution, if the Bishop of Jaen has within the last fort. 
night gone the length of suspending from preaching and con- 
fessing a few priests of his diocese who had ventured to take 
that oath; on the other hand, Seiior Zorrilla is intrenched in 
a citadel which he were a fool if he did not utilise. By 
the fairest general election which Spain has known for 
years, the Radicals have obtained a Parliamentary majority of 
nearly three hundred out of four hundred ; nor is it likely that 
the eighty Republicans will refuse to aid the Zorrillists in 
legislation against standing armies, against clerical school- 
masters, against non-juring priests and excommunicating 
| bishops. If preetorianism again raises its head against estab- 
| lished authority, then let there be universal military service, 
|If the Altar refuses to bless the Crown, then so much the 
| worse for the Altar. At the same time, Seiior Zorrilla is not 
| unaware of the conditions of his task. We are reminded 
| of Gambetta insisting upon the necessity of conciliating 
the rural populations in France, when we find the Spanish 
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Liberal Conservatives of the Serrano-Topete-Sagasta combi- | Premier bidding the Radicals remember that there are twelve 
nation held the reins of power and enjoyed the sweets of | millions of Spaniards—three-fourths of the population of 
office, it was more difficult to arrive at exact conclusions. The | Spain—who live apart from the quarrels of politicians. To 
fine Conservative appreciation of the advantages of authority gain that inert multitude for his cause is the permanent 
made many a secret Alfonsist wear all the outward seeming of | necessity of Seiior Zorrilla. To anticipate him and to sub- 


a staunch supporter of Don Amadeo’s throne; nor, indeed, | A few 
was it always easy among the discarded Radicals to dis- | 
tinguish the murmurs of discontent from the menaces | 
of disaffection. Always, however, there was a broad | 
difference between the tendencies of the two parties, 

which had by such different courses come to be | 
joint factors in the work of the September Revolution. 

The disappointed Unionist looked back; the disappointed | 
Radical looked forward. The Unionist was seldom more than 
a Montpensierist, that is to say, a semi-Alfonsist. The | 
Radical might very well become a Republican, and was always 
disposed to extend the greatest benevolencia to the Republi- 
cans. At a push the Unionist was prepared to undo the 
work of the September Revolution. Driven to bay, the 
Radical might carry out that revolution to its extreme, but 
would never repudiate it. For some time, accordingly, it was 
doubtful whether the rival factions would not fight it out 
between them, by both dropping King Amadeo, and openly 
opposing the ancient Monarchy to the rising Republic. The 
well-timed resolution of the King in accepting Serrano’s re- 
signation rather than accept Serrano’s martial law has pre- 
vented, and to all appearances finally prevented, this solution 
of the quarrel, between the Radicals and the Conservatives at 
least. There seems to be no longer the slightest danger of 
the Radicals going over to the Republicans. In the theoretic 
aspect Don Amadeo’s unassuming constitutionalism promises 
the precise minimum del Rey which the Radicals admire, while 
in the practical sphere the fact than Don Amadeo is el Hijo 
de su Padre is as gratifying to the Zorrillist priest-haters as 
the bitter jest that Don Alfonso is only e/ Hijo de su Madre 
is annoying to the long-suffering adherents of the royalism of 
Queen Isabella, The battle of the Revolution, the great 
“To be or Not to be” of contemporary Spain, is being 
fought out, avowedly in the name of the kingship of 
the Savoyard on the one side, and unmistakably in the 
name of the kingship of the Bourbon on the other. It is 
needless to say what is the attitude of the Bourbon journals 
which have never ceased to be Bourbon. The important 
feature is that such leading organs of “ the Conservatives of 
the Revolution” as the Politica and Debate affect no con- 
cealment of the present views of the great military and naval 

















vert him is the game of the Bourbonist conspirators. 
days ago the Ministerial prints announced the discovery of a 
plot which was to have exploded on the day of the inaugu- 
ration of the new Cortes, and which, apparently modelled on 
some such coup d'état as Napoleon III. achieved and Colonel 
Guttierez attempted, aimed at the simultaneous seizure by 
means of the military force of the public offices and the 
whole personnel of the Government, the proclamation of Don 
Alfonso, and the insurrection of the provinces. The occur- 
rence, be it rumour, be it certainty, will serve to illustrate the 
fact that the reactionists, having lost the legislative power, are 
bent on supplanting the Legislature, and that a Premier in 
possession of an immense Parliamentary majority is bent on 
eradicating unparliamentary agitation by Parliamentary means. 





THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL ON 
JURISDICTION. 

|* his Address to the Jurisprudence Department of the 

Social Science Congress at Plymouth, Sir John Coleridge 
necessarily embraced an immense number of topics of very 
various interest and importance, some of which, as, for example, 
his condemnation of the present position of an Attorney- 
General, and his forcible argument for the creation of a 
Ministry of Justice, have not been noticed in the daily papers 
through want of space. It would be unprofitable and weari- 
some to attempt to follow Sir John Coleridge through all 
the subjects on which he felt called upon to touch, inasmuch 
as they have for the most part only a very remote and indirect 
connection with each other. But one or two points in the ad- 
dress merit special attention, from the official position of the 
speaker. Although the Attorney-General, at the outset, was 
careful to guard his audience against accepting his views as 
the views of the Government, yet the personal pledges he has 
given that he will make certain specified reforms the objects 
of his labours in office must more or less be taken as binding 
upon his colleagues. Especially is this the case with the con- 
troversy concerning the Appellate tribunals of the country. 
When a lawyer of Sir John Coleridge’s official rank and per- 
sonal character takes upon him to say,—‘‘ For my part, no 
alteration will be satisfactory, and J can take no part, either 
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officially or privately, in supporting any which leaves to the | available, but they are under no obligation to do this parti- 
House of Lords the right of deciding causes,” we are cular work, and are often, in point of fact, drawn off—like 
isposed to think that the question has advanced very far Lord Westbury and Lord Cairns, who have taken positions as 
towards a settlement. For Sir John Coleridge is not certainly | arbitrators—to other labours. The House of Lords in its 
by natural bent or by the associations of his life a revolution- | legal aspect is a tribunal selected, according to a hap-hazard 
reformer. He is not one to pluck the fruit of reform system, which often excludes the fittest men, and admits 
before it is ripe. In spite of the superficial smoothness and | many who, if not absolutely, at least by comparison with 
softness of his character, which to casual observation may seem | those whose judgments they revise, are unfit. And with a 
ignificant of weakness, he has got a stratum of firmness at | ludicrous pomposity, which has, however, a practical purpose, 
the bottom of his mind, and when his judgment rests upon | “ this small and fluctuating body feels keenly the necessity of 
this, not quite readily reached, its solidity may be counted upon. | clothing itself with what is in their case the unreal, but im- 
The determination with which the Attorney-General has ex- | posing, character of the House of Lords.” Is there any real 
ressed his views of the manner in which a reform of the | foundation, in convenience, logic, or even history, for this 
Judicature should be conducted is an indication that this part masquerade of justice? None, says the Attorney-General. 
at least of the question of Law Reform has become in his view |The House of Lords, in the sense of a few pensioner 
no longer a matter of theoretical controversy, but an urgent judges with peerages administering the law to the exclusion 
ractical need. And this is a very important gain. With | of the general body of the Peers, is a modern innovation ; 
Kir Roundell Palmer on the woolsack, as he will be, no doubt, | while of convenience or logic there is no trace whatever in 
next year, and Sir John Coleridge pledged to a large policy of the arrangement. And to strengthen this singular structure, 
law reform in the House of Commons, even Sir George Jessel’s | Lord Cairns and his Select Committee a few months ago con- 
reactionary obstinacy cannot do quite so much mischief as we | cocted the scheme which arouses so justly the indignation of 
should otherwise have to apprehend. But if the country is to | the Attorney-General. A Judicial Committee, to include the 
derive substantial benefit from these favouring circumstances, Lord Chancellor, the Law Lords, certain salaried members, 
the Government must give some measures of legal reform a place | and certain great judicial functionaries, was to combine the 
in the programme of Parliamentary work. In this respect the | jurisdictions of the House of Lords and the Privy Council. 
Attorney-General’s observations are not encouraging. Next Its members were to be Peers, but Peers only while they re- 
Session, according to Sir John Coleridge, the Ministry cannot mained members of the Committee, and Peers only for judi- 
avoid dealing,—(1) with Irish Education, (2) with sanitary | cial, not for legislative work. We confess that we share Sir 
legislation, (3) with local taxation. When these have occupied | John Coleridge’s amazement at the frame of mind in which 
the best months of the Session, “I leave you and all candid | the noble lords who supported this scheme could have ima- 
men,” said the Attorney-General to his audience at Plymouth, | gined “that any Attorney-General, with one grain of self- 
“to judge what is the chance of any great and disputed | respect or with the slightest feeling for his great profession, 
measure in the House of Commons.” So far of the prospects of | would make to the House of Commons such a proposal as 
Law Reform in 1873. We shall not venture to look beyond the | this.’ Yet these Peers were once members of that great 
quicksand of the Irish Education controversy and the breakers | profession themselves, and owe to it their elevation to equality 
of the local-taxation question to the distant chances of 1874. | with the landed nobility of England. 

But, setting these political calculations and practical con-| In sketching the outline of his own plan of a Supreme 
siderations aside, the Attorney-General’s policy of legal re- Court of Appeal, the only concession that Sir John Coleridge 
form, so far as it applies to the Judiciary, is worthy of atten- makes to the traditional authority of the Upper House in 
tion. It is to be noted, in the first place, as encouraging, that matters of law, is that he would permit the Law Lords to 
he puts aside at once, without even a formal compliment, the have places in the newly constituted Tribunal as ex-officio 














unfortunate compromises on which the Lord Chancellor 
wasted his strength and shipwrecked his reputation, and pro- 
nounces that as far as the reform of the Appellate Jurisdiction is 
concerned, “the field is fairly clear for us.” Sir John Oole- 
ridge’s vigorous denunciation of the scheme lately recom- 
mended by the Select Committee of the House of Lords was 
scarcely needed to demonstrate the absurdities of that last and 
feeblest attempt to preserve the obsolete judicial prerogative 
of the Peers ; but he used it in justification of his resolve, 
which we have quoted, never to take part in any alteration of 
the law that leaves the House of Lords judicial power. It is 
worth while, however, since the shortcomings and abuses of 
the Upper House as a judicial tribunal have of late been 
Officially defended, that the Attorney-General, standing for- 
mally at the head of his profession, and personally, at least, in 
the very foremost rank of it, should say openly what the 
whole Bar has been saying privately for years. “ Except that 


the suitors are a small body, belong to no class, and have no | 


power of combination, they would long ago have denounced 
with indignation as an intolerable and outrageous abuse in 
point of practice the endless delays of the House of Lords.” 
Such is the testimony of the Attorney-General, who 
was himself engaged in a case against the late Dr. 


Philpotts, Bishop of Exeter, that lasted between seven | 
and Scotch Law, Colonial and Indian jurisprudence should each 


and eight years. “Its immense expense, its intermittent 
sittings, its extreme disregard of the proceedings and 
engagements of all other Courts, together with its absolute 
irresponsibility” —such are the characteristics, as described by 
Sir John Coleridge, of the House of Lords, in its judicial 
capacity. Nor does the quality of the law dispensed by this 
dignified tribunal afford compensation for its costly and 
dilatory procedure. ‘The Chancery appeals not long since 
were practically decided by asingle Peer, at whose decision a 
caustic Lord Justice was accustomed to say that he held up 
his hands in respectful amazement.” As regards the other 
branch of the national jurisprudence, at the present time 
“the only common-law lawyer in the House of Lords who 
takes part in the decision of appeals,” and who has the right 
practically to reverse the judgments of the whole Common-law 
Bench, is Lord Chelmsford, a fact the statement of which, 
without any comment, is amply sufficient. Occasionally, to 


be sure, we have a somewhat stronger force of Law Lords 





nnpaid members. There is an objection even to this which 
‘ought not to be overlooked. Irregularity of attendance on 
the part of the Judges, and the cessation of business during 
half the year, are pointed out as two of the worst blots in the 
/existing system. But unpaid ex-officio members cannot be 
! compelled to attend regularly, and certainly will not usually 
| attend except during the Session of Parliament. This fluctuat- 
| ing element is likely to disturb the arrangements of the Court 
for the despatch of business, especially as it would, no doubt, be 
necessary to divide the tribunal into two divisions, with a 
‘fixed quorum for each. Would there be any hardship in 
| requiring judicial service on the High Court of Appeal from 
| Ex-Chancellors—a higher salary being paid in lieu of their 
pension up to a certain age? In this way we could com- 
|mand valuable service, that we have now to take in an 
irregular way as a gift anda compliment, or not at all. Beside 
‘these unpaid members, however, the Attorney-General would 
have at least eight Judges with ample salaries appointed to 
preside over the New Appellate Court, and sitting during the 
whole of the legal year. It would be essential to constitute 
‘such a tribunal in a representative fashion, for as its juris- 
diction would include all the Appellate business that now 
comes before both the House of Lords and the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, Common Law and Equity, Irish 


have at least one expert on this Supreme Court of the Empire. 
The point remains whether secondary appeals should be alto- 
gether done away with. In regard to Common-Law business, 
the Attorney-General is clear that they should be abolished ; 
he would transfer to the new tribunal all the work of the Ex- 
chequer Chamber. He does not speak so confidently about 
intermediate appeals in Equity, but few Chancery lawyers 
have doubted that the Appeal from the Vice-Chancellors to the 
Lords Justices met the substantial justice of almost every case, 
and that a third appeal is merely a mischievous waste of time, 
money, and judicial power. If the Lords Justices be absorbed 
in the New Court, no further stage in Appellate proceedings will 
be necessary. Of course, it is not to be expected that Sir John 
Coleridge's plan will be generally accepted without much criti- 
cism and opposition, but it has the merits of simplicity and 
directness, the value of which, after some recent failures of too 
ingenious law reformers, can hardly be over-estimated. 
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HERE is something pathetic in the fresh evidence which | 
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| with them, whatever date the symbol bears, while they regoij 
in alarm from that to which they are unaccustomed, whether 
every week brings that religious men in all directions are | originating early - lay io. Tecnks /- different with the * Bags 
groping painfully for something which shall be at once an | Church Peesbytesies.’ Reed the report in the Dries Advertiser 
authority on which to lean, and no authority by which to be pe Thursday week (12th September) of Mr. Kuight’s interview 
bound,—for an elastic authority that shall sustain them without | with his grievedand aegesachial Pussbytery, and notice the tomnagy 


constraining them,—for a flexible authority which shall be found | which pervade them all, — the most orthodox, as to the 
pliant wherever it presses closely and painfully, but not the less | — of op wh eetelly on wre pus © te Presby- 
shall supply by its traditional associations the place of deficient tery. ‘The most prudent of them, while vehemently asserting 
conviction wherever there is no clear opinion opposed to it. ‘The | thes the Preshytery bene tone divine suthesity tion Church to 
“Old” Catholics and the French Protestants, M. Guizot, | admonish sad condeven, yes eepene es een ae 
Bishop Wordsworth, and the ‘“‘ Free Presbytery” of Dundee, all | _— then a on help, Shem ines denlt et ~ shows the theo. 
betray the same wistful yearning for an authority that shall vetie sight,— the Presbytery — Sums of Christ's Church was 
strengthen your weakness without over-ruling your positive con- | warranted authoritatively to prohibit —_ — of conduct ad 
victions. But such an authority, pliant wherever you press, and | eee ae oe ape weap nee _ erage ytepenyhbtiets deem 
sustaining where you wish to lean, is by no means easy to find, if | aoe ” the interests of the Church and to the cums of Christ 
only for this reason, that different minds want to enlarge their free- | qoaeally, —aabapte te genset enexele of Chad wight, Uip 
dom in different directions, so that the party of movement in all | there - net one of the really experienced members, not even he 
the various Churches have discovered that where they want to en- | whe sntarjosted bi Sealy that Se. mae emer -* fellow. 
large their liberty, their colleagues and friends are of all things | chip with devils,” whe dow - feel pe when it, and wish to 
anzious, if not to narrow, at least not to extend it. The “Old” | get out of the matter with as little practical strain on the autho- 


= . a al . 
Catholics have found out that just at the moment when they | rity of the Presbytery as powible. The general feeling of the 





were wanting more room for free speculation, Rome was 
intent on guiding them more imperiously than ever. The 


rationalistic French Protestants have discovered that long 
after they had given up the absolute authority of Scripture, 
and were anxiously groping for some substitute for it in the spiri- 
tual morality which Scripture had generated, their co-religionists 
were anxious to pull the check-string sharply, and force them back 
te their allegiance to verbal inspiration. In England our Broad 
Churchmen find that when they try to enlarge the bounds of their 


. . . | 
communion, and, for instance, to get rid of the anathemas of the | 


Athanasian Creed, the very Puseyites,—who on all other matters 
appeal to ‘the primitive Church,’ ‘ the first four Councils,’ and so 
forth,—are horror-struck at this proposal to banish a creed dating 
at the very earliest from the eighth century, and accuse them 
roundly of unbelief for wishing to abide by the only creeds known 
to the primitive Church in question. And in the so-called Free 
Church of Scotland, no sooner does one of the most distinguished 
of the ministers avail himself of the fortunate vagueness and 


generality of the definition of “the Church of Christ” offered in that | 


Communion, to extend the limits of Christian fellowship to a Uni- 
tarian of the most spiritual type, than all his brethren cry out on 
him in horror, and one of them accuses him to his face of wishing, 
not for ‘‘a larger fellowship of saints,” but for “a fellowship of 
devils.” In every Church the party of movement seems to be reply- 
ing to the reproaches and exhortations of the conservative party 
in the pathetic language of the poet,— : 
“Come back, come back,—and whither and for what ? 

To finger idly some old Gordian knot? 

Unskilled to sunder and too weak to cleave, 

And with much toil attain to half-believe ? 
For it is half-belief, and only half-belief, and that ‘‘ attained with 
much toil,” that all the semi-authoritative Churches offer you at 
best. Yes, even the Roman Church gives, and gives even to those 


who humbly accept its doctrinal infallibillity most fully, little | 


more than this; for when they come to ask what the Infallible 
Church really does decree on a number of vital questions—Inspira- 
tion, for example—they only find that these questions have never 
been put, and that it is one of the great subjects of congratulation 
amongst Roman Catholics that there are so many points of 
doctrine still left undetermined on which they are still at 
liberty to think as they please. And in Churches less audacious 
and more temporising, itis simply pathetic to hear the explanations 
offered as to what the final authority is. The ‘‘ Old” Catholics want 


to make it the general assent of all the body of the faithful, the great | 


recommendation of this authority being that you can never by any 
possibility get at it to put it to the test. So again, Bishop 
Wordsworth, in his affectingly puzzle-headed letter to the Old 
Catholics in congress at Cologne, makes it the great merit of the 
Church of England that it sticks to the primitive faith and the 
old Councils, and that it accepts a creed of the eighth century, 
of which no one knows the origin, while he severely reprehends 
his correspondents for accepting twelve articles compiled by a 
Pope in the sixteenth century, making, however, no mention 
of the fact that the Church of England accepts thirty-nine 
articles compiled by all sorts of volunteer theologians of 
about the same date. Surely it is impossible to indicate more 
perfectly the quaintly subjective nature of the authority to 
which the worthy bishop meekly bows. He and his party 
lean on the authority of whatever has become a second nature 


Presbytery seems to have been that their ecclesiastical authority 
| was a capital thing to fall back upon in their own minds, but that 
| the less it was called upon to put down actual heresy the better. 


| Indeed there was a universal feeling of regret that the Church 
| should be compelled to assert the exclusion even of Unitarians as 
such from the Church of Christ, not that Unitarians are any better 


| than they should be, but that the vaguer their definition of the 
| true Church of Christ is, the better,—the better would it be 
| adapted to sustain weak faith without challenging sharp criticism, 
Nothing seems to us more really typical of the day and more 


sad in itself, than the universal distrust of the very ecclesiastical 
| authority to which so much appeal is made. From Rome, who 


| boasts how many loopholes and breathing-apertures are left for 
| doubt, even after her Infallibility is proclaimed, to the Free 


| Presbytery of Dundee, which asserts its authority, and in the same 

instant seeks in every direction for an excuse not to use it in any 
| way that will bring its nature into debate, the characteristic cry 
| of the conservatives in every Church seems to be for some prop on 


| which to lean where faith is weak, without any impediment to 


| liberty where faith is strong,—an authority not too obvious or 
| overbearing, an authority with an uncertain but comforting sound, 
uncertain enough not to interfere with what you earnestly believe, 
| and comforting enough to help you to believe what you don’t like 
to reject, but only half-believe. Pére Hyacinthe, for instance, is 
| horrified at the notion of Protestantism. He converted his 
| wife from it, and professes loudly his intention to remain 
a Catholic priest. But he throws off all the authority of 
the Roman Church, not only as to Infallibility, but as to 
practical matters like the marriage of priests, and appeals 
to the ‘Old’ Catholicism as his standard. What the ‘Old’ 
Catholicism’s standard may turn out to be nobody knows. It has 
thrown off one General Council because it was not free, and has 
not told us which of the General Councils that it accepts were 
free. It decides at present to include the Jansenists, the more 
willingly that it has borrowed a bishop from them, and it seems 
inclined to include the Anglo-Catholics of this country, as repre- 
sented by Bishop Wordsworth, if it can manage to comprehend 
them. The result seems likely to be that ‘ Old’ Catholicism will 
draw its line as to what sort of Catholicism is ‘ Old,’ very much 
| where it is most convenient for present emergencies to do so, and 
that it will contrive to put its ultimate authority as completely 
| out of reach as if it denied all ecclesiastical authority exercised on 
earth altogether,—which it does not. 
In short, ‘ Authority’ seems to mean the reserve force retained by 
| Churches for the purpose of helping conservative piety to believe 
what otherwise it would only wish to believe. It hardly ever suc- 
| ceeds in preventing anybody from believing heartily what it re- 
pudiates. It hardly ever succeeds in persuading anybody to believe 
heartily what does not suit his state of mind; but it does just 
'gucceed in disguising from a good many persons the difference 
between a wistful aspiration and a real faith, between a half-faith and 
a whole. But even in this it will not succeed much longer. The time 
is approaching rapidly when religious faith will be a positive indivi- 
dual conviction, resting on definite spiritual grounds, in each person, 
or else nothing at all. Ecclesiastical authority is shrinking every- 
where into insignificance except at Rome, and there it is trying its 
devotees more than they can bear. ‘I'he ‘Old’ Catholics prefer at 
present to say that there is a clearer test of what is ‘old,’ ie. 
primitive, than of what is true, and that the former is a clue to the 
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jater. But they will find, as Anglo-Catholics have found, ‘ primi- 
tiveness’ a very roundabout and intricate clue to divine truth, 
—one on which it will be impossible to agree. And where re- 
formers who insist on interpreting the Bible for themselves can have 
found the moral justification for any intermediate authority be- 
tween themselves and Christ,—such as a Westminster Confession 
of Faith, for example,—we never have had the least conception, 
and even the Scotch Churches are beginning to quake at the utter 


| by him to such an excess that in 1810 the nervous system gave 
| way, and the young poet had to go home to his father’s house to 
be nursed. -Here he wrote “A Short Sketch of the World’s 
| Chronicle,” an extraordinary and violent work, which roused a 
good deal of ill-feeling against him. In 1813 his father died, and 
he came to live in Copenhagen. ‘There his literary ambitions 
blossomed out in the most fervid manner. The seven years of his 
stay in the city are filled with the record of ceaseless labour; he 








untenability of their position now. It is a sufficiently hard duty to published in that period a great mass of poetical, theological, and 
grope out, each for himself, the drift of the divine revelation, but philosophical works, edited and wrote a newspaper, and translated 
it is what we are coming to very fast. The only kind of autho- into the best Danish, Snorro Sturleson, Saxo-Grammaticus, and 
rity which any creed will in time be able to boast, will be thata Beowulf. In 1823 he came with his newly-wedded wife to live 
great number of religious-minded and independent men, honestly | at Prassti, a little country town in Zealand, of which he had been 
stalying for themselves the records of Christian teaching, have | made pastor ; but the provincial life proved unbearable, and in 
arrived at a common result,—in short, the authority attaching | a few months he flitted back to the capital. 
to all coincidence of faith among those competent to inquire, and| f[litherto his life had been one of constant and well-merited 
eager for truth alone. | success, but now a hand was interposed to stop the onward course 
| of victory. It must be confessed that his own unwisdom drew it 
— nee ou him. In the University of Copenhagen a Dr. Clausen was 
: _BISHOE GRUNDTVIG. | Professor of Theology; Grundtvig, who had long thrown over 
IE news has just reached us from Denmark of the death of | the rationalism of Steffens, considered Clausen too much addicted 
the most venerable man of letters in Europe, who had | to the same ideas, and openly, even violently, charged him with 
almost completed the round of ninety years, and whose faculties, |heresy. ‘The result was a law-suit for libel, and Clausen was suc- 
amy ey sone = green as — be ae or cessful. Grundtvig was heavily fined, and placed under orgy 
preserv: is old characteristics,—was a vehement lyrical poet, a | cal censure, a ban which was not removed for sixteen years. @ 
fiery controversialist, and an unflinching reformer in Church and | retired from publicity in consequence, and lived as a private man 
State, and has been writing this very year words as strong | of letters; the languages and popular literature of the peoples of 
and clear as the utterances of a man in his prime. One| the North continued to be his constant study. He interested bim- 
must go back to Michael Angelo and Titian to find another | self in Anglo-Saxon, and, that he might explore all the streams of 
instance of the active and uuabroken exercise of the creative | that language at their fountain-head, he paid four successive visits 
faculty through so long a range of years. en | to England. In 1842, especially, when the Tractarian movement 
Nikolai Frederik Severin Grundtvig was born in 1783, at the |at Oxford was beginning to work so powerfully in the English 
parsonage of Udby, in the south of Zealand. All his relatives Church, Grandtvig, who had watched the battle from afar, came 
were Zealand folk ; both on the father's and mother’s side the | over to us again, that he might study on the spot the various 
family had been Danes of the most Danish intensity for long currents of excited religious opinion then dividing English 
generations. Perbaps this has had something to do with his | society. All this while he was not entirely without public in- 
great love of all that is national and homely ; of all the Northern | fluence in theological matters ; soon after his disgrace, he sought 
writers, not one has so exclusively been a man of the people. |and at last obtained permission to preach in a single church 
When he was only nine years old he was sent away to school in| in Copenhagen, where he, Sunday by Suoday, declaimed and 
Jutland, and while he was here the news came of the execution | exhorted in his peculiar manner to a select audience of disciples, 
of Louis XVI. The poet was wont to declare that he could ‘Fe-| At first his influence was very small, bat his pupils, if few, were 
member it ; doubtless the great events in France were the subject | extremely enthusiastic, and his doctrines have so far spread as to 
of much excited talk in the tutor’s house at Tyregodlund. | have formed a sect who glory in the name of Grandtvigians, 
When he was fifteen he was sent to the Latin School at | and who comprise within their numbers a large proportion of 
Aarhuus, but long before this his mind had begun to! the inhabitants of Denmark and Norway, and not a few in 
take in literary impressions. On the wild moors of Jut-| Sweden. In his later years he has spent much labour in advo- 
land, he had learned to steal out alone with old chronicles | cating a new scheme of education for the poor, by means of what 
and war-songs under his arm, and devour strange romances. are called Popular High Schools. ‘These schools are carried on 
At Aarhuus he made friends with a little old shoemaker, | under Grundtvigian principles,—that is, everything the old 
and, sitting by his fireside through the long winter nights, heard | poet has counselled is carried out on an extravagant scale, 
folk-song after folk-song, and story after story. In 1800 he| for he has remarked, it is said, that he never was @ 
became a student, and in 1803 we find him listening to the philo- ‘*Grundtvigian” himself, and never has sanctioned half the 
sophical lectures of H. Steffens, a Norwegian by birth, but German | follies that are perpetrated in his name. ‘These High Schools 
red —, or bias. ae — rationalism of sare | are now found all over Scandinavia and North Germany. 
ing produced a strong effect on the young man’s mind; he |The peasants meet together, men and women, in the winter 
seized with emotion doctrines that commended themselves so /nights, and are taught to read and write, if that is needful, 
highly to his present condition of mind, and this circumstance | but chiefly to sing and sew, to carve wood, and to use their hands 
served to direct his energy into the channel of theoretic theology. | cunningly, and above all, to study the history of their country in 
The name of Steffens is almost forgotten now-a-days, but in the | Grundtvig’s rhythmical chronicles and songs. [ow this answers 
earliest years of the century he was a power in the North of | in Germany we know not; in Denmark the schools are extremely 
Europe, = by the —, magnetic —— of personal | popular, and the spirit of hatred towards “ “+ German er 
presence than by any great depth or value in his words. | is strongly fostered in them, for every Grundtvigian is, above 
In a pretty country-house, in the island of Langeland, where things, intensely a Dane. 
he was tutor, Grundtvig now began to throw himself heart and soul In religious matters Grrundtvig has never divided himself dis- 
into literature. He studied Icelandic, that he might make himself | tinctly from the Danish Church ; to the last he remained within 
master of the ancient sagas; German, that he might revel in | the pale of it. But at the very time that he was confuting the 
Goethe and Tieck ; and English, that he might stand face to face | neologism of Professor Clausen he was developing views at vari- 
with Shakespeare. But what roused the young Titan more than | ance with Danish orthodoxy. He opposed the usual view of the in- 
all was the publication of Oeblenschleger’s first volume of poems, spiration of the Bible with great subtlety, and with evident sincerity, 
Which came to him in his solitude in Langeland, and fired him | though his views were neither entirely logical nor entirely original. 
With a new ambition. Henceforth he was a poet, but his first | He first made public his convictions at the very time when an 
two works, though published under the patronage of Rahbek, fell extremely interesting work of an analogous character was appear- 
dead from the press. But he had many strings to his bow. In | ing in England, the ** Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit,” by 8. T. 
_ = published e = ye and eo which he ~ Coleridge. But while ssp ne i to Lessing 
ward as a spiritual reformer, urging the necessity of a as the suggestor of his ideas, Grundtvig was under the impression 
broader spirit in religious euathene. The daring tone of the | that his own were entirely new. ‘The formula upon which all 
book drew people’s attention to its author. In 1808 he appeared | that is peculiar in his teaching rests, is that ‘ the Church of 
before the public in yet another guise, as author of “ ‘Ihe Mytho- | Christ is founded“on a word, and not on a book;” and 80, 
logy of the North,” a first attempt at a philosophico-poetical | without in any way rejecting the Bible, he considers it second- 
interpretation of the Scandinavian myths, and this was followed ,ary to the Creed, and would fain trace this last to the actual 
by a long epic poem of similar drift. Literary work was carried | oracular word of Jesus. If this theory be vague, it is at the 
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same time quite undeniable that Grundtvig has produced a great ; Even if you don’t expect any letters, you are considering the state o of 
revival in the practical character of the Danish Church. He has | the barometer, doubting gloomily if you can take your wife a ten. 


introduced full congregations, hearty singing, and weekly com- 
munions, with a new and excellent hymn-book for general use, 
which has superseded the melancholy and old-fashioned collection 
of Kingo. At the same time, the most sober-minded theologians 


hour excursion with the mercury concave, and queer-looking clouds 
| about, or objurgating the landlord for having failed to engage you 

mules, or for looking ominous about the weather. A Briton 
| is mostly surly over practical cares, and practical cares of some 


have looked askance at his doctrinal laxities; and it is true that | kind always come with breakfast. It is a meal to eat alone. [f 


though the common people heard him gladly, and he made thousands 
of disciples, profound thinkers, like Bishop Martensen and Dr. 


Fog, all the most eminent divines in fact, have held aloof from 
him. His title of Bishop was only an honorary one; he never 


held a diocese. 

As a poet, one of the greatest of Scandinavian critics has called 
him ‘the younger brother of Oehlenschleger ;” but he differed 
greatly from that eminent man, and indeed from all later Danish 
poets, in being no artist, but essentially a fighter, a man of 
action. He never cared to address the polite world of letters, he 
wrote poems for the people, and in return there is no poet in our 
time whose works have been read and loved in the homes of the 
peasants as his have been. All his life he gloried in opposing him- 
self to conventional forms and conventional aspirations ; he even 
found an exhilaration in the mere sense of fighting; he was a 
grand old literary bersark to the last. Slightly altering his own 
words, we may take them as describing his life’s course :— 

‘ The hero followed not the tide ; 
He dashed the waves of thought aside,— 
Above his hair their wild spray passed, 
But only silvered it at last.” 
It was in lyrical composition that he achieved the greatest 
triumphs ; as a lyrist he will always rank high among the poets of 
the North. 

It is scarcely a month since the writer of these words sat in the 
little workhouse church in Copenhagen, where the old poet 
preached every Sunday. Before the altar, exhorting the bowed 
group of would-be communicants, the grand old man stood in 
health. It seemed likely that our world might hold him for another 
decade ; and when he stood in the pulpit to preach, and in a slow 
voice warned his hearers to beware of false prophets and to try 
every spirit, there was nothing to show that the end was near. 
His great white head, like a forgotten Druid’s, that has survived 
from Mona and cannot die, looking infinitely old without any of 
the usual frailties of old age, will remain photographed on the 
writer’s memory for ever. He died on the 2nd of September, 1872. 





ENGLISH TABLES D’HOTE. 

HE usual autumn cry is being raised—was raised by a great 
hotel-frequenter in Wednesday's Times—for English tables 
d'héte, both for breakfast and dinner; and we should be the last to 
find any fault with the suggestion, provided that it be not so used, 
as it not unfrequently is, as to make the visitor who prefers his 
breakfast in solitude or in the company of his own party, and who 
eannot make his engagements meet the dinner-hour, pay a great 
fine, both in money and in diminished civility, for not 
accommodating himself to the sociable system. But certainly the 
considerations against the ¢able-d'hdte system should be fairly 
recognised. For our own parts, we think table-d’hdte breakfasts, 
in the sense of a common breakfast eaten by the whole company 
of residents at an hotel at the same hour, simply detestable. Very 
few Britons come down stairs in the morning with their nerves in 
the social state. Society is, after all, not one of our accomplishments, 
though after our fellow-creatures have been gently broken to us as 


| you eat it with a room full of colleagues, you only hate them and 
| prepare them to hate you, instead of preparing the way favourably 
‘for dinner. How the correspondent of the Times, who states that 
| «half his official life is spent under the roof of the British land. 
| lord,” can seriously desire to eat his breakfast daily with strangers 
who are also fellow-creatures,—that is the worst of it,—we cannot 
imagine. Clearly his nature must be unusually sunny, or else hig 
official duties must be of the most soothing character. Any 
way, we doubt greatly if the common breakfast would 
ever suit any nation’s character,—it is very rare even 
abroad,—and we should protest strongly against the infliction of 
a fine, pecuniary or otherwise, upon travellers who did not 
choose to participate in so painful a ceremonial. Besides, 
breakfast, even as a meal, does not greatly profit by a common 
hour for taking it. The dishes which suit it best are mostly cold 
—there is nothing like a cold pigeon pie, for instance, for break- 
fast, with fruit after it,—and, when hot, can be prepared as easily 
(like omelettes, for example,) in those minuter portions suit. 
able for individuals at that hour, as in larger quantities, 
Nobody wants hot joints for breakfast. And as for the tea 
and coffee, —the result of having those in common with the masses 
is that you can drink neither. One absolute (though insufficient) 
condition of good tea at an hotel is that you should make it 
yourself. ‘The world knows the things of the world, but not how 
to make tea. As for coffee, no doubt English civilisation in 
regard to coffee is in the barbaric stage. You can’t get it good at 
hotels, except in the rarest cases. But if you drink it out of a 
coffee-pot intended for the herd of visitors, you are lost. It is 
all * grounds.’ 

For all these very conclusive reasons, westrongly protest against 
any attempt to fasten socialistic ideas of that sacredly private 
meal, breakfast, on the British one-idead hotel-keeper, who never 
| grasps an idea without over-doing it, and wanting to drill all his 
| guests into obedience to it ; indeed, who has no notion of an elastic 
system. But even as to dinner, where we admit the table-d'héte 
system’s great merits, we are not sure that we wish to see it fastened 
with anything like the Continental fixity on the British hotels. 
In the first place, fixed hours are very inconvenient, and the 
plan of our clubs, where a given joint is announced for each 
hour or half-hour, and the secondary dishes are always procur- 
able at a few minutes’ notice, is very nearly as easy to carry out, 
and is a hundred times more manageable for the traveller. 
But besides this difficulty, the table-d’héte system is, even to a 
traveller who cares only for amusement, often extremely tedious. 
You cannot go away in the middle of dinner without a covert re- 
proach to your colleagues for eating so much more than you, and 
without leaving a perceptible damper behind you in the vision of 
your discarded napkin and empty chair. But if you make a rule 
of staying through the process, you get quite ashamed, unless you 
have really pleasant company, of the time devoted to eating. And 
thus you lose the enjoyment of the occasional variety of a good 
table-d’hote dinner, by its constant and wearisome repetition. 
Indeed, the agreeableness of the process depends almost entirely 
on the accident of the kind of people who assemble. If you have 











inevitable conditions of life by the necessary occupation or amuse- a lady on one side of you who replies to your polite little observa- 
ment of the day, we mellow down into a decently social frame of | tions by “‘ What say”? and a gentleman on the other who de- 
mind towards evening; and there is no period at which the pre- | votes his whole energy to procuring second helpings from dishes 
sence of a stranger is so trying to ordinary nerves as at breakfast. | which in the ordinary course go the round only once, you would 
Englishmen get up grim with their anxieties and troubles on their | a thousand times rather be dining in private; and you may have 
mind. The stiff battle of the day is rehearsed—in a very undress | people much more obtrusive and positively unpleasant than this. 


rehearsal—in the morning. We don’t want to have a stranger | Finally, the English genius is not great at variety, which is the one 








present at that very inchoate scene. Besides, it takes a 
distinct effort to realise what the nature of strangers may be, 
and what is the right thing to say and not to say to 
them. And for all this, with practical points requiring immediate 
attention just coming out in perhaps somewhat unpleasant lumi- 
nousness before one, the mind is utterly unprepared at breakfast. 
It is the hour of mental rumination. Even during autumn 
holidays, you have just got or not got your letters; if you have 
got them, you are, in all probability, a little savage over them ; 
you are reminded of what you have to write, and must write 
to a good many people in spite of your holiday. If you have 
not got them, you are wondering why you didn’t, and sup- 
posing something has gone wrong with the post or the writers. 


'recommendation of the table-d'hdte dinner. As far as our ex- 
| perience goes, the British tables d’héte offer nothing at all like 
the variety of food of the foreign hotels, while they charge as 
| much or more. London itself, with a little training, and a little 
| borrowing of master-minds, might possibly succeed in producing 
| tables @hote such as Meurice’s at Paris, or the Trois Couronnes at 

Vevey, or the Bernerhof at Bern would not disdain ; but in the 
| English rural districts, the true idea of the ‘able d'hote,—delicacy 
‘and variety of food,—would take at least a couple of centuries to 
/mature. On the whole, we are disposed to think that the British 

hotel-keeper should be encouraged to look up rather to the ideal of 
| the London club than to that of the Paris or Swiss table d'hote, i.e., 
| to the announcement at fixed hours of substantial and well-cooked 
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joints of meats and fish, with a constant supply of vegetables and 
eoups ; and should not attempt what will never really suit his genius, 
an effort at the creative composition of a great harmonious whole 
of dinner, once or twice only in the day. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——— 
DARWINISM AND THEOLOGY.—IIL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

$in,—Another head of offence in Mr. Darwin’s theory, beyond 
those referred to in my previous letters 1s this,—that it seems 
to displace from its eminence the notion of design in the Divine 
government of the world, and in the doctrine of the struggle 
for existence to introduce a hard-and-fast and somewhat cruel 
general law. 

But this, if a difficulty at all, is notanewone. The existence of 
what we call general laws,—that is, series of facts, some of which 
press hardly and, as it seems, harshly on individuals, is a long-ago 
ascertained fact, —and though it may bea very different result from 
qhat we should have expected a priori, it is thought by no devout 
mind to be an insuperable difficulty, and the point to which our 
attention is rightly drawn is the beneficence of the general law in 
dts general results. Now, tested in this way, Mr. Darwin’s law of 
natural selection is a very striking illustration of this character of 
the general laws of the Divine government, because what he has 
described to us is a continuously acting and self-acting machinery, 
‘by which nature is always tending to produce forms more and 
more exactly fitted to the circumstances for which they are in- 
tended ; so that no more remarkable instance of design in a law or of 
an abiding tendency towards perfection cau possibly be conceived. 

The terrible facts of nature are not new, and for them Mr. 
Darwin is not responsible. The beasts and birds of prey, with all 
their awfully beautiful contrivances to produce suffering and death ; 
the selfish eagerness with which each creature struggles for its own 
existence, though to the destruction of others ; the odious instincts 
and habits which exist in some animals, such as the young cuckoo, 
which ejects its foster-bruthers, the ants, which make slaves, the 
darve of ichneumonide, which feed on the live bodies of caterpillars, 
—these and many other facts in nature are difficult to explain, and 
often raise in one’s mind questions like that which Blake expressed 
in his wonderful little poem to the Tiger,— 

“Did He who made the lamb make thee ?” 
‘These facts, [ repeat, have no more placein Mr. Darwin’s than in 
any other theory of creation ; but to his imagination (he observes, 
p. 291, 4th Ed.) it is far more satisfactory to look on instincts 
of the class to which I have referred, ‘‘not as specially endowed 
or created instincts, but as small consequences of one general law, 
leading to the advancement of all organic being.” 

Like observations apply to another class of facts to which Mr. 
Darwin's theory has called attention,—I mean the facts which seem 
to show an imperfection in the adaptation of a given plant or 
animal to the circumstances in which it is placed. Mr. Darwin 
thinks that such facts are due to the transition which the organism 
is undergoing. Certainly such an explanation, whether true or 
false, is in nowise derogatory to the Divine Author. Certainly it 
does not tend to increase, but seeks to diminish the difficulty 
which such facts naturally create inour minds. Certainly it is just 
that sort of explanation, by a reference to general laws, with which 
most good men (who think) are accustomed to reconcile to their 
minds the imperfections of the moral order of things. 

Another doubt yet remains to be encountered. ‘Che evolutionist 
seems to many to say, *‘ Give me but the smallest organism, and I 
will show you how from thence you have arrived at all the com- 
plicated system of created beings and at man himself. Give me 
but the smallest spark of consciousness, and I will show how man’s 
faoral and religious nature has been developed.” And thereupon 
@ doubt arises of this sort:—‘‘If that is all that a Creator is 
wanted for, do we not almost get rid of Him? If these are all 
the demands we make from God, shall we not soon come to do 
without Him at all?” Thedoubt is a vain one, for it is absolutely 

émmaterial, for the logical necessity of a Divine Creator, whether 
the postulate with which you start be much or little; if you 





demand anything from Him, He must be there to give it you, or 
your whole fabric of evolution fails. Now, every theory of evolu- 
tion proceeds upon this, that there is something given from which 
something else can be unfolded ; and who gives the first thing, if | 
there be no God? so that the logical necessity for a first cause | 


itself, will believe so still; those who believed that the world did 
not make itself, but had a Divine Author, may still rest in their 
belief, untroubled by any new difficulty or any new fear. 

The dread lest evolution should remove the necessity or lessen 
our sense of the presence of a God is felt in the regions to which 
that doctrine is newly applied, it is not felt in the regions where 
the doctrine has long reigned undisputed. The imagination is 
affected by it in the one set of instances, it is undisturbed by it in 
the other. ‘To suppose that God did not make the living organisms 
of this present world, because they were evolved from small 
beginnings, is to suppose that God did not make the tree because 
it first appears as a little seed, that He did not make the butterfly 
because it first appears as a grub, that He did not make man 
because he is born a baby. 

But consider a little more carefully what are the postulates in 
such a theory of evolution as that of Mr. Darwin. They are (1) 


| something, for evolutionism has not yet reached the step of evolv- 


ing something out of nothing, and it will be time enough to con- 
sider that theory when it is propounded ; (2) something vital : 
for evolutionism does not propose to explain the unfolding of life 
out of dead matter; (3) the power of reproduction, for evolu- 
tionism offers no explanation of that delegated power of creation ; 
(4) the power of variation in reproduction, of the laws of which 
Mr. Darwin confesses profound ignorance; and (5) the power of such 
variations to reproduce themselves and to become strengthened by 
accumulation. So that this doctrine requires us to assume the great 
mysteries of creation, of life, of generation, and of variation. A 
man may believe all these things to exist without a Divine Author, 
but he who does so will as readily do so on any one theory of crea- 
tion as another ; and a man who thinks that the existence of this 
world, on the old theories of creation, could only be explained by 
the existence of a God, will have no need to fear or to hope that he 
can do without His existence by virtue of the theory of evolution. 
The little that that theory seemed to demand of God is found to be 
all that goes to make up the existence of the world. 

To me, I confess, no theory of the universe seems so intellectual 
as that of evolution ; no other requiresin such vast proportions the 
elements of forethought, forecast, design, the seeing of the end’ 
from the beginning. Who can believe that anything is unfolded 
in fact which has not been unfolded in thought? Who can take 
into his hand a seed, and consider the marvellous forces and powers 
wrapped up in that little thing,—consider the predestination of 
which it is the subject, the definite ends and aims to which it is 
directed, separate from those of all other seeds,—and not feel some- 
thing like awe, something like conviction that nothing but pre- 
science could have created such a thing? And the seed is the 
type and incarnation of the doctrine of evolution. 

And now, Sir, I will conclude. I have endeavoured to state 
fairly and honestly the various objections which I believe to be 
afloat in the minds of many religious people to Mr. Darwin's 
theory, I have tried to consider each one candidly, and what I ask 
my readers to inquire is, not whether every difficulty in the way 
of religion is removed, but whether the difficulties which exist in 
Darwinism are not the difficulties which exist in nature itself, 
and which existed in all reasonable theories of creation and of 
nature before Mr. Darwin was thought of. Have we not walked 
up to the spectres, and found them old trees with which we are 
familiar,—ugly enough, if you will, but nothing but the old trees ? 

I have not inquired whether Darwinism be true or false, but I 
have asked whether, if it be true, it is terrible to religion. For 
my own part, I have no notion that there can be such a thing. My 
belief in the existence and empire of God is too strong to allow me 
to credit for a moment the existence of anything at once trae and 
atheistic. I have no fear whatever of further investigations into 
nature, I have no fear of true science, though I have much of 
false science and of false theology too. I have no fear even of the 
tendencies of modern science. I may read it wrongly (as I know 
that I read it little and ignorantly), but to me its tendencies seem 
towards a sublime spirituality, —towards the belief that all matter 
is but force, and all force is but mind.—I am, Sir, &c., 

EpwarpD Fry. 





MARK TWAIN AND HIS ENGLISH EDITOR. 
(To Tue Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I only venture to intrude upon you because I come, in 
some sense, in the interest of public morality, and this makes my 
mission respectable. Mr. John Camden Hotten, of London, has, 
of his own individual motion, republished several of my books in 
England. I do not protest against this, for there is no law that 


Stands precisely as and where it did. ‘Those who believe that there | could give effect to the protest ; and, besides, publishers are not 


ie no such necessity, and prefer to believe that the world made | accountable to the laws of heaven or earth in any country, as E 
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understand it. But my little grievance is this: My books are bad 
enough just as they are written; then what must they be after 
Mr. John Camden Hotten has composed half-a-dozen chapters 
and added the same to them? I feel that all true hearts will 
bleed for an author whose volumes have fallen under such a dis- 
pensation as this. If a friend of yours, or if even you yourself, 
were to write a book and set it adrift among the people, with the 
gravest apprehensions that it was not up to what it ought to be 
intellectually, how would you like to have John Camden Hotten 
sit down and stimulate his powers, and drool two or three original 
chapters on to the end of that book? Would not the world seem 
edld and hollow to you? Would you not feel that you wanted to 
die and be at rest? Little the world knows of true suffering. 
And suppose he should entitle these chapters ‘* Holiday Litera- 
ture,” ‘True Story of Chicago,” “On Children,” “ ‘Train up a 
Child, and Away he Goes,” and ‘‘ Vengeance,” and then, on the 
strength of having evolved these marvels from his own consciousness, 
go and “copyright” the entire book, and put in the title-page a 
picture of a man with his hand in another man’s pocket, and 
the legend “ All Rights Reserved.” (I only suppose the picture; 
still it would be a rather neat thing.) And, further, suppose that 
in the kindness of his heart and the exuberance of his untaught 
fancy, this thoroughly well-meaning innocent should expunge the 
modest title which you had given your book, and replace it with 
so foul an invention as this, ‘‘ Screamers and Eye-Openers,” and 
went and got that copyrighted, too. And suppose that on top 
of all this, he continually and persistently forgot to offer you a 
single penny or even send you a copy of your mutilated book to 
burn. Let one suppose all this. Let him suppose it with strength 
enough, and then he will know something about woe. Sometimes 
when I read one of those additional chapters constructed by John 
Camden Hotten, I feel as if I wanted to take a broom-straw and 
go and knock that man’s brains out. Not in anger, for I feel 
none. Oh! not in anger; but only to see, that is all. Mere idle 
curiosity. 

And Mr. Hotten says that one nom de plume of mine is * Carl 
Byng.” I hold that there is no affliction in this world that makes 
a man feel so down-trodden and abused as the giving him a name 
that does not belong to him. How would this sinful aborigine feel 
if I were to call him John Camden Hottentot, and come out in the 
papers and say he was entitled to it by divine right? I do} 
honestly believe it would throw him into a brain fever, if there 


undoubtedly is the duty of every man calling himself a minister of 
| Christ. Such a social fact, therefore, as this agricultural movement 
must necessarily “ excite the hopes or the fears, or both together, 
| of churchmen looking at things from the point of view of the 
Kingdom of God, and longing for the time when the whole body 
| shall be fitly framed together and perfectly organised in Christ,” 
| Certainly, however, it should be remembered that in proportion ag 
those hopes or fears are really and deeply felt, will the sense of 
| responsibility and the consequent hesitation in action be largely 
increased. And it is in this way I think that we should regard, 
in many cases, the silence of the clergy with respect to this move. 
ment. 

Whether, however, this natural feeling of hesitancy may not be 
cherished too closely is another question. The nervous fear, 
common to so many of the clergy, of appearing to countenance, 
or to take part in any work which may in any sense be termed 
secular, lest they should be accused of forgetting or overstepping 
their own legitimate province, is a fear which, in my opinion, is 
continually acting in all kinds of directions, curtailing and weak- 
ening the true efficiency of the Christian ministry. ‘That fear 
must always, I think, be present with those of the clergy who 
accept that view of their office, which represents them merely as 
ambassadors with a message about the world to come, in no sense 
troubled with the delivery of any message to the world that is. For- 
tunately this view of the ministerial office is not quite universal. A 
considerable number, one would hope, of the clergy of the nationab 
Church, would consider that although undoubtedly the highest 
message which they were commissioned to bear to men was one 
having to do essentially with another world than this, yet to this. 
present world they were ordained to carry a message, viz., the 
gospel of the righteous government of a present God. 

If we all of us carried this belief of ours to its logical conclusion,. 
we should seldom, 1 fancy, he in much hesitancy as to what was, 
or what was not, legitimate for a clergyman to do for the merely 
secular welfare, so to speak, of his parishioners. Nothing, surely, 
which in any way is tending towards the education of men, 
whether socially or individually, could be without interest or in- 
struction for the man who believes that God is really the orderer 
and guide of human life, no subject that bears in any sense upon 
the revelation of the laws of that Divine government, whether for 
the moment those laws be called laws of social science, or political 
economy, of politics, of commerce, of health, could be without 
interest for him, or could be considered to be out of place in his 








were not an insuperable obstacle in the way. 
Yes—to come back to the original subject, which is the sorrow | 
that is slowly but surely undermining my health—Mr. Hotten | 
prints unrevised, uncorrected, and in some respects, spurious books, | 
with my name to them as author, and thus embitters his customers | 
against one of the most innocent of men. Messrs. George Rout- 
ledge and Sons are the only English publishers who pay me any 
copyright, and therefore, if my books are to disseminate either 
suffering or crime among 12aders of our language, I would ever so 
much rather they did it through that house, and then I could 
contemplate the spectacle calmly as the dividends came in.—I am, | 
Sir, &c., Samvet L, CLeMens (“ Mark ‘IT watn’’), 
London, September 20, 1872. 





THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER AND THE CLERGY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—It is to be hoped that Mr. Brooke Lambert’s manly and out- 
spoken sermon the other day, before the Social Science Association, 
may do something to dissipate an impression which, I am afraid, 
has been gaining ground lately, viz:, that the clergy of the Church 
of England are as a body out of sympathy with the Agricultural | 
Labourer. One would be sorry to think that want of reverence for 

the weaker was becoming a characteristic of the clergy of the | 
national.Church, ‘The rural clergy have certainly been more | 





teaching. I know of no subject, in fact, which from its nature, 
can be excluded from the course of pulpit teaching, but only from 
its spirit. 

And therefore I would say boldly, that it appears to me not 
only the duty of the clergy to speak out wisely and clearly upon 
this subject of Agricultural Labour, as it is their duty to speak 
out in all social crises whatever, accordin g to their ability, but it 
is their duty to study the laws of political economy, where they do- 
not already know them, so that they may make such advice as 
they may give to both sides not only earnest and well-intentioned, 
but reasonable and wise. 

There is a letter in the Guardian of last week, from a Mr. 
Wood, who, writing from the strike district, tells how when the 
agitation first reached his parish, he invited the labourers to meet 
him in his parish school-room, where he had the opportunity of 
talking to them about the question of combination, and telling 
them, as he states, some home-truths. 

Surely here is a method of helping the labourer, whose very 
simplicity and naturalness commends it to the consideration of the 
clergy, and of all men, in fact, to whom the social welfare of the 
agricultural labourer is something more than a matter of mere 
passing interest. Would it not be possible during the coming 
winter to institute, as an off-shoot of that night-school system 
which is now, I suppose, acknowledged generally to be a necessary 


timid and cautious during the spread of this movement than part of efficient parochial machinery, adult classes, undertaken by 
perhaps some people could have wished. Atthesame time, I think | the clergyman, or the squire, or other educated parishioner, for 
that the impression I have named is rather owing to the tardiness | the direct instruction of the labourers in some of the simpler facts 
and hesitancy with which, as a rule, the clergy have held back | of political economy, and the acknowledged results of combina- 
from expressing their sympathy, coupled with the unfortunate | tion and the organisation of industry? I know from my own 
prominence given to a certain after-dinner speech of one of the | night-school experience in Sheffield, where I had for some time- 
bishops, than to any actual want of sympathy itself. One cannot | during the winter months the conduct of a class of young men,. 
“doubt that such tardiness and hesitation have been the natural | chiefly file-cutters and knife-grinders, how interesting to myeelf, 
| at any rate, and sometimes, I hope, instructive to my class, became 


result, in many cases, of an honest conviction that it was a 
duty to avoid carefully every appearance of partisanship. To | our conversations together about the principles of their unions, and 
help in the work of breaking through that vast system of caste, | such like questions, rising in that case more by chance out of the 


one of the greatest curses of social life in England, to endeavour | reading lesson for the night than from any pre-determined plan. 
as far as possible to weld men together in a bond of common 
fellowship, must ever be one of the highest social ambitions, as it 


I am sure, however, if something of that kind could be definitely 
organised in our parishes during the winter, it might be found of 
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fnestimable benefit to the country. It would not, I hope, be | few put it in operation. To have credited a tithe of the prog 
objected that such classes would require an amount and kind of | nostications of coming regeneration indulged in then would have 
geading on the part of the clergy or those who undertook them | been to expect long ere this a smiling, happy land, contented, 
which most of them would not be able to undertake. If the social | intelligent peasantry, poor-rates a hydra of antiquity, and misery 


benefit to be gained was once clearly recognised, I feel sure that )and want things unknown. 


the clergy would be the first to acknowledge that the acquisition 
of the required knowledge was simply a duty. 

How much might be done by the clergy not only for the 
material, but the moral improvement of their parishes, by further- 
ing the establishment of co-operative stores, as suggested by your 
correspondent ‘* X.,” I need not point out. In my own immediate 
neighbourhood two such agencies have heen most successfully 
established, with the best results. There is one other practical 
hint I would throw out, if you can grant me space. I have not as 
yet read Sir Baldwyn Leighton’s pamphlet, ‘* The Farm-labourers 
of 1872”; but I gather from the newspaper reports of his address 
before the Social Science Association, that one of the chief points 
which he advocated was the granting tothe labourers of landtokeep 
acow. In the discussion which succeeded, Mr. Bastard pointed out 
tbat in most villages it would be impossible for all the labourers to 
keep a cow, as there would not be sufficient Jand for them. This 
most certainly would be the case in my own village. It hasstruck 
me, however, for some time past that in rural districts like my own, 
which are chiefly pastoral, some system upon the co-operative 
principle might be organised which should encourage cow-keeping 
amongst the labourers. I do not see why societies could not be 
formed amongst the agricultural labourers analogous in some sense 
+o the building societies of our artisans, by which dairy farming 
at any rate might be successfully undertaken. Want of capital 
and land are of course the maia difficulties in the way. The diffi- 
culty of procuring a safe market in the present state of railway 
communication is very small indeed. In my own district, where 
the Aylesbury Condensed Milk Company’s manufactory is within 
easy reach, that difficulty is reduced toa minimum. The success 
of the scheme of Mr. Gurdon of Assington may suggest a 
means of overcoming the former difficulties. Would it not 
be possible, I would ask, for those of the clergy at any rate who 
are possessors of large glebe lands, to make an experiment 
in this direction, if it were only on a small scale, such as the 
encouragement of cow-keeping, hy small lettings of land to the 
associated labourers? Such an experiment would at least be most 
valuable, as tending to develop self-government in village communi- 
ties. My own experience in anagricultural parish has been at present 
so small, that I can do no more than throw out the hint for what 
itis worth. Evidently some change in the organisation of agri- 
cultural labour is imminent. It is only by experiment that the 
final and satisfactory settlement, if such is to be found, will be 
discovered. The clergyman, equally with the squire and land- 
owner, ought to be interested in any experiment which has for its 
object the amelioration of the condition of that rural population 
of which, we are so often told, heis the great centre of civilisation. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


Granborough Vicarage, Bucks. Cartes W. Srusss. 





AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 


(To THE EpiToR OF THB “ SPECTATOR,”) 


S1r,—I owe it to ‘A Radical Squire” to say that [ have read with 
great interest his letter published in your last number, and that I 
feel to some extent rebuked thereby. Certainly, I failed on the 
former occasion to apprehend the deep, and even anxious, earnest - 
ness of tone which characterises his utterances upon this new, yet 
certainly old, topic of the day, and therefore did not appreciate 
to the full the significance of such a state of mind as an important 
aid towards a solution of the questions at issue. Whatever dif- 
ferences of mere opinion may exist, whatever theories are advo- 
cated, assuredly, if all earnest reformers approach this subject in 
the spirit of ‘‘A Radical Squire,” it cannot long remain a mere 
cause of divergence, an object of foolish bickerings, as unfruitful 
as vexatious. 

This said, may I be permitted to state briefly why I jealously 
regard all the smaller theories for the amelioration of the hinds— 
my own as well as others—as more or less dangerous in the sense 
of being merely diversions from the main questions involved, and 
of which this peasant agitation is but a side-wave? We have had 
panaceas for the miseries of the peasantry before the country for 
4 long time now, and still they stick fast at their melancholy dead- 
level. Forty years ago, just, rural parts were full of stir and 
prophesyings of coming good, and of experiments upon the allot- 
ment specific. Lord Bishops patronised it, far and wide the 
clergy patronised and advocated it, and squires and nobles not a 


But alas! the lapse of forty 
years finds the rustic where he was before; miserable, poor, 
and naked still, as he was forty years ago when that dream of 
| coming good gladdened his heart for a day. And this is but one 
instance among many. ‘There have always been true-hearted 
| landlords anxious to alleviate permanently the hard lot of their 
| people, but their efforts have led to little more than we see. There 
are 700,000 cottages that need rebuilding, Lord Napier and 
| Ettrick says, and the tiller of the fruitful soil is most of all classes 
familiar with want. The evil is general and the cause is general, 
while most of the remedies are only partial. 

The fact is, as has often been well urged in the pages of the 
Spectator, the landlords are at the root of the matter. By them 
squire, and farmer, and hind alike suffer, and are tied down ; only 
the hind, being lowest, having least resources beyond his lot, suffers 
the most obviously and keenly. The whole atmosphere of life in 
rural England is more or less stifling, and while it is so, whatis the 
use of giving the sickly plant merely more light? Light is good, 
to be sure, but the plants want air too. This duke and peasant 
alike must have, and to this great work—the setting of all men 
free by a thorough emancipation of the soil—the efforts of every 
true benefactor of the agricultural labourer must be bent. 

Now I am not revolutionary. It would be a painful thing for 
me to contemplate the near possibility of a partial trial in Eng- 
land of the State as landlord, whether in the position of owner of 
all the soil or as receiver of the “increased increment,” for such 
a state of things would mean virtually the rooting-up of the tree 
of English society, and planting its branches in the ground, with a 
view to its bearing richer fruit. We want growth, not revolution; 
and as the life of the land is expanding and taking new forms 
natural to it, we want the swathing-bands of our childhood cut 
away. Iam not for abolishing squires and nobles, therefore, but 
I should like to see them set free, to be once again dependent upon 
themselves individually for the maintenance of their position. I 
want it to be impossible for a spendthrift peer or selfish absentee 
to visit on the heads of his farmers and cottagers the c onsequences 
of his misdeeds, while he, protected by a false legal system, goes 
scot-free. If the farmer is to have new life put in him, to have 
his hands let loose to operate in fearless energy on the land, his 
money protected and made his own when sunk in it, the system 
whereby he is now kept too often in bondage to the political 
necessities of his landlords must be clean swept away. Let the 
economic law of life prevail in the higher regions of society, and it 
rust come right down below. Laissez-faire management, supine- 
ness because of the interest of the heir-in-tail, deeds of settlement, 
restrictions on the sale of land, difficulties in the way of proving 
title, these, with political fetters and many things besides, are but 
the bonds that hinder the free advancement of society on the new 
modern road. 

Much as I sympathise with the labourers, I confess that I do 
not hope great things from this present movement, except insofar 
as it may lead the way to the solution of this higher question. In 
the majority of cases, self-interest is too short-sighted to be self- 
denying, and if the labourers are not to be advanced but by the 
self-denying process on the part of landlords and farmers, I fear 
much their Union is but a dream. But if you can enlist even 
short-sighted self-interest on the other side, nay, even shorten it 
considerably by making a man let or farm his land for himself, 
and not for some remote heir or some absentee landlord, all 
things will change. ‘There will be air and free circulation, as well 
as light. It is small wonder if one dislikes the idea of farmers 
being put in possession of their labourers’ cottages while they 
themselves are forbidden in so many cases by the circumstances of 
their position to farm in a manner that may make them able to 
afford wages high enough for their servants to live by. Cottage 
building must be made profitable in itself, and that it will never 
be while the land is bound down as an instrument mainly for the 
political supremacy of a class. Let great landlords submit to the 
same economic conditions as Mr. Brassey did, and the war of the 
peasantry may very soon cease. 

With all deference to “‘ A Radical Squire,” it is not much that 
either Mr. Forster or Mr. Arch can, under the present system, do 
for the poor labourer. He has no money to pay for the schooling 
| of his children, however good it may be. The eighteenpence to 
| the little boy of eight buys a little flour, and hunger is strong. 
| Even, then, if the State pay all costs at school, who is to pay 
) for the bread that the little ones eat if the earnings of the elder 
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are taken away? Does it not look much like the charity described 
by St. James, ‘‘ Depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled, not- 
withstanding ye give them not those things which are needful ?” 
And how much better is it with the prospects of the Union? 
The people are not all like Joseph Arch. They love the old per- 
quisites, and cannot see that Unionism means giving up these yet. 
But a fortnight ago, in the very district where the Union move- 
ment began, I saw crowds of women abroad in the fields * leasing,” 
and in almost every cottage that I entered bundles of wheat-ears 
lay heaped upon the floor, representing in the aggregate a con- 
siderable portion of the farmer’s crop. Where are they, again, to 
find the funds wherewith to keep the organisation up? It needs 
some money for officials, for printing, for the travelling agents, 
and so on, and the people are poor, and the winter is to be hard, 
so that most will have enough to do with their own necessities. 
Extraneous charity is precarious for such things, and it is doubt- 
ful, though it enables the poor man to begin, that it will help 
him to carry on. Then the farmer is roused to fight for dear 
life. He could live before, but now he is to be crushed between 
the dead-weight from above and the uprising force from below ; 
and if he is to die, he means, like a true Englishman, to die hard. 
Organisation is his already to some degree, machinery offers him, 
in many cases, a substitute for hand-labour that he is not slow to 
avail himself of,—as, for instance, when he thrashes out all his 
crops by steam, without even stacking it, in order that he may be 
able to turn his men off in winter. Except to increase misery, 
therefore, what is the Union to do? It can do but one really 
good thing,—incite the landowners of England to cast aside for 
ever the old steel garments of feudalism, and take their places in 
the nation as men, enduring the same chances, following the 
same laws that govern the merchant, the contractor, the meanest 
hand-worker that earns his bread by the sweat of his brow.—I am 
Sir, &c., A. J. W. 





THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srir,—“ A Radical Squire” thinks it a strange notion of mine 
that the labourers’ friends are simply asking that certain allow- 
ances in kind which they now receive shall be commuted for a 
money payment of 3s. a week. 

The “ Radical Squire” misunderstands what I said. In the 
first place, I said that I took 3s. a week only for the convenience 
and clearness of naming a fixed sum, assumed to be somewhere 
about the average increase now and lately in question. 

In the next place, I assumed—I was speaking throughout hypo- 
thetically—that the 3s. would raise the wages to the full money 
value, as if it was an auction, which the labour would fetch. And 
I say that if that is to be the system—apart from the particular 
sum—the labourer will get that value, and nothing else. 
The “ Radical Squire” says that the labourers are not asking for 
this, but something different, among other things, for a good house 
There seems to me a confusion of ideas here. Of course the 
labourer, like every one else, wants a good house, just as he wants 
good food, good clothes, good everything. All I say is, that on the 
supposed system, he will have to pay the full value of all those 
things out of his money wages. If he does, all those things will 
come in time, as in every other case of a natural demand.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

Hagley, Stourbridge, September 16, 1872. 


LITERATURE IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Your correspondent ‘A Lover of Books” has called 
attention to a want which might easily be remedied. The 
strictures of the French author really apply to us as much as to 
the French. There need be no delay in the establishment of 
school libraries, neither will there be, if those who profess so much 
about education mean what they say. ‘Time is required to train 
masters, to build schools, to overcome the apathy of parents, but 
** books ” can be obtained at once. Some time ago, at a meeting 
of the College of Preceptors, the Rev. E. A. Abbott, M.A., men- 
tioned this want. He said:—‘ Is it too much to ask that even 
in the lowest classes, as soon as boys can read fluently, some book 
should be assigned, not to be studied, but to be read at home. 
‘Sandford and Merton,’ ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ ‘Swiss Family 


LYTTELTON. 





Robinson,’ ‘ Evenings at Home,’ &c., represent the kind of books 
I would suggest for this purpose.” Although Mr. Abbott was not 
speak@fig of elementary, but of secondary schools, his remarks 
apply equally to both. Schoolmasters and school managers are 
much to blame for not putting good, pure, wholesome literature 
into the hands of boys and girls, instead of letting them amuse 


themselves and pervert their minds with the unwholesome, trashy 
—I had almost said obscene—literature to be seen in the windows 
of newspaper shops in any back-street of our large towns. Per- 
haps, however, one cannot blame the poor, under-paid, over-worked 
master, who would do more had he his own way, but whose hands 
are tied, and who is compelled to “‘ turn the handle of the patent 
Government machine” to a monotonous tune of 4s. per pass,— 
I am, Sir, &c., C. H. W. B. 


THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—The system of examination which is now being brought 
forward and urged as so important a part of the education of 
women, no less than of men, is undoubtedly most valuable; but al} 
will admit that even in the case of learners examination is subject, 
in its practical application, to manifold difficulties, and open to 
grave objections. Nevertheless, I quite agree with your correspon- 
dent, ‘‘A Teacher of Women,” in thinking that schools which 
send up pupils to the examinations, or are under regular inspection, 
must have very great advantages over those in which such a course 
is not adopted ; for here examination is only an added educational 
influence, its use being, practically, to investigate, modify, and 
regulate the methods of teaching in use. But if it is to take the 
position of serving, in the selection of teachers, as a test or 
criterion of individual ability, I think its questionable features 
become much more prominent, and it should only be accepted 
with considerable caution. And for this reason, that the only 
things that, in our present state of education, can be strictly 
attested by examination are the possession of a certain amount of 
knowledge, and at best, an acquaintance with certain methods. 
Now these, though important elements in the art of teaching, are 
by far not the most so. Whether in the instruction given to large 
masses by means of lectures, or to smaller classes, as in private 
schools, or to individual pupils by their daily or resident teachers,, 
the feature that will produce the most real educational result is 
not the amount, or accuracy, or completeness of the knowledge 
possessed by the teacher, but the enthusiasm, the sympathetic. 
tone, the strong individuality, and at the same time, the power of 
adapting the mind to the needs of each pupil; the resource in 
illustration, the patience, the strong will that carries all with it,— 
in a word, all that subtle network of powers which makes what 
may truly be called the genius of the teacher, and all of which is 
entirely beyond the reach of test by examination. 

What I wish to urge is, that one gifted with anything of this 
capacity, even though comparatively less proficient in accumulated 
knowledge, will make a better teacher,—be capable of producing 
far more valuable educational results, in whatever sphere, than 
one who, lacking that capacity, has knowledge wide and accurate: 
enough to stand the test of any examination ; and that, as no 
examination yet known is capable of detecting or measuring this 
capacity, examivation is a fallacious test, used as the sole one, in 
the selection of teachers.—I am, Sir, &c., ELLen B. Drewry. 














POETRY. 
——_?>——_ 
GOD'S WAYS. 

Gop speaks to hearts of men in many ways: 

Some the red banner of the rising sun 
Spread o’er the snow-clad hills, has taught His praise ; 

Some the sweet silence when the day is done; 

Some, after loveless lives, at length have won 
His word in children’s hearts and children’s gaze : 


And some have found Him where low rafters ring 

To greet the hand that helps, the heart that cheers ; 
And some ih prayer, and some in perfecting 

Of watchful toil through unrewarding years: 


And some not less are His, who vainly sought 
His voice, and with His silence have been taught,— 
Who bare his chain that bade them to be bound, 


And, at the end, in finding not, have found. A. S.. 





SONNET. 
Tue laughing children playing on the shore 
Heed nothing but their sport; the boundless sky, 
The ocean that with languid waves doth sigh 
Or hurls its thunder with a wild uproar, 
The rocks and shadowing cliffs, are seen no more, 
While eagerly with little spades they try 
To build their mimic castles firm and high, 
Or make deep trenches on their sandy floor. 
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And we, grown men, with age and knowledge blest, 
Scarce mark God’s face in earth and heaven and sea. 
Scarce hear God's voice, for all we are so wise, — 

By self-made cares and anxious toil opprest ; 
Thoughtless, but not from childhood’s simple glee, 
Nor dazzled with the light in youthful eyes. 

Joun DENNIS, 








DR. LIDDON’S ELEMENTS OF RELIGION.* 
J'n1s is a fine series of lectures, in which our readers will find 
gome of the most candid, temperate, and thoughtful answers which 
have ever been given to the religious doubts of our day, and will 
find these answers arranged with all that lucid beauty of state- 
ment and profound depth of feeling which have long constituted 
the fascination of Dr. Liddon’s sermons. So far as we have any 
criticism to pass upon them beyond expressing our deep sympathy 
with their general tone,—indeed, you would hardly know from 
them that Dr. Liddon belongs to the ‘ High’-Church party,— 
it would be that for a popular work Dr. Liddon at times enters 
too deeply into refined discussions which are rather dialectical 
than practical ; for instance, the old controversy as to the nature 
of the soul of man, whether it is derived from the nature of his 
parents (Traducianism), or independently created in each indi- 
vidual instance (Creatianism). In the absence of any real know- 
ledge as to the extent and depth of the connection between the 
body and the soul of man, this controversy is, in fact, simply insolu- 
ble. For instance, Dr. Liddon’s statement “ that children gene- 
rally resemble their parents in those qualities which we describe 
collectively as temperament, as belonging to the region of animal 
life-power, but that no such resemblance can be calculated on, or 
where it does occur, regarded as other than purely accidental in 
respect of strictly personal qualities, such as genius or will,” seems 
to us extremely dubious, and would, we imagine, be directly 
traversed by Mr. Galton, at least as regards the qualities which 
go to make up genius. It has frequently been noticed, for 
instance, that the mothers of great poets have had a good deal of 
the sensitive receptive nature which is of the essence of poetic 
genius. Indeed we should have thought Dr. Liddon mistaken in 
speaking of genius as essentially personal. A quality which 
depends more than any other on the time of life, which, as the 
common parlance attests, not merely grows and matures, but 
decays, and sometimes even expires, while the moral character 
undergoes no substantial change except what may be due to the 
constant pressure of volition, can hardly be said to be of the 
essence of the individual life. We should have been disposed to say 
that genius, and intellectual gifts generally, are not of the easence 
of the individual life, except so far as they have been incorporated 
by the free effort of the possessor,—so far, that is, as they have 
received their aim and guidance, taken a new direction and pur- 
pose impressed upon them, from the voluntary life of the soul. At 
all events, be this as it may, it is surely wisest and safest, while 
insisting on the spiritual individuality of man as attested by his 
consciousness of free-will and responsibility, to keep aloof from 
the extremely debateable ground as to the extent to which the 
intellectual and moral powers are derived from our ancestors or 
not. We should have thought it probable a priori that all the 
mere conditions of moral life, all those dispositions and faculties,—as 
distinguished from the direction freely impressed on them, —which 
show themselves in a marked degree at the very dawn of life, 
are in some way traceable to antecedent circumstances, among 
which the natures of the parents must be of the first importance. 
It is-only in the free-will itself that we can quite safely assert the 
existence of a germ of spiritually modifying power capable of dis- 
sociating itself from the past so far as to check or reverse the | 
tendencies inherited from the past. 

But if there are directions here and there in which Dr. | 
Liddon seems to have diverged from the broad track of his | 
subject to enter on winding paths of an intricate and some- 
what dangerous kiud, there is no trace of over-refinement | 
and want of respect for the solid ground of recognisable | 
fact in by far the greater part of these lectures. The lecture | 
on “ Prayer” especially, though we have one reserve to make | 
to our entire sympathy with it, is full of that masculine and | 
candid force which disdains to leave a single objection that weighs | 
heavily on other minds unstated, and as far as may be, unreplied | 
to. Take, for instance, Dr. Liddon’s powerful answer to the com- 





* Elements of Religion. Lent Lectures, 1870. 


Rivington. By H. P. Liddon, 


D.D. London: 


| mon objection that the prayers of Christians for specific blessings 
| are commonly inconsistent with each other, and that God cannot 
grant one without denying another. Dr. Liddon replies that 
| ** all Christian prayer takes it for granted that the material world 
exists for the sake of, and is entirely subordinate to, the interests 
| of the moral; and secondly, that God is the best judge of what 
| the true interests of the moral world really are. Therefore 
|if his petition be not granted, a Christian will not con- 
| clade that his real prayer is unanswered. His real prayer was 
from the first that God’s name might be hallowed among men 
by the advance of his kingdom and the doing of his will, through 
| God’s granting a particular request that he urges. He knows that 
| his own highest object may be best secured by the refusal of the 
| very blessing for which he pleads.” ‘That is an answer put in the 
| broadest way and on the strongest ground, and seems to us the full 
truth on the subject of this particular puzzle. 

We are not so well satisfied with Dr. Liddon’s answer to the 
objection from the universality of law. He points out, justas Dr. 
Carpenter did at the British Association, that ‘ Law’ is only 
another name for our conception of the regular order of the 
external universe, and that if it be universal, it is only so as 
expressing, not as constraining, God's own purpose. And then he 
goes on :— 

“Tf, however, we mean by law the observed regularity with which 
God works in nature as in ce ; then, in our contact with law, we are 
dealing, not with a brutal, unintelligent, unconquerable force, but with 
the free will of an intelligent and moral Artist, Who works, in His 
fect freedom, with sustained and beautiful symmetry. Where is the 
absurdity of asking Him to hold His hand, or to hasten His work? He 
to Whom we pray may be trusted to grant or to refuse a prayer, as may 
seem best to the highest wisdom and the truest love. And if He grant 
it, He is not without resources; even although we should have asked 
Him to suspend what we call a natural law. Can He not then provide for 
the freedom of His action without violating its order? Can He not super- 
sede a lower rule of working by the intervention of ahigher? If He really 
works at all; if something that is neither moral nor intelligent has not 
usurped His throne,—it is certain that ‘the thing that is done 
upon earth He doeth it Himself ;’ and that it is therefore as consistent 
with reason as with reverence to treat Him as being a free Agent, Who 
is not really tied and bound by the intellectual abstractions with which 
finite intellects would fain annihilate the freedom of His action. No; 
to pray for rain or sunshine, for health or food, is just as reasonable as 
to pray for gifts which the soul only can receive—increased love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith. All such prayers 
presuppose the truth that God is not the slave of His own rules of action ; 
that He can innovate upon His work without forfeiting His perfection ; 
that law is only our way of conceiving of His regularised working, and 
not an external force which governs and moulds what we recognize as 
His work. It dissolves into thin air, as we look hard at it, this fancied 
barrier of inexorable law; and as the mist clears off, beyond there is 
the throne of the Moral King of the universe, in Whose eyes materiak 
symmetry is as nothing when compared with the spiritual well-being of 
His moral creatures.” 

That seems to us hardly to indicate the same fullness of insight. 
into the scientific objection which Dr. Liddon’s treatment of 
sceptical. difficulties in this book, usually shows. That objec- 
tion we understand to be that a certain absolute universality in 
the physical order of the universe is now well ascertained to be a 
part of the divine rule, and consequently that to pray for any- 
thing which involves a violation of that order is to pray for what 
it is unreasonable, arrogant, and even irreverent to ask. For 
example, for a man to pray that a sword thrust into the body of 
his friend shall not wound him, that deadly poison if drunk by 
him should not injure him, that a stone thrown from a tower 
should be suspended in mid-air, that a body in which decomposition 
had set in should be restored to life, that a leafless tree should 
blossom months before its season, that a ship should perform in 
two days a voyage never yet performed in less than ten,—to pray 
for these things, with however holy an aim or purpose, would 
seem, we say, arrogant, unreasonable, irreverent, as assuming 
that God had no higher or larger purpose in laying out the plan 
of the universe than one which any pious finite wish might 











| the due reserves. 


overset. Now, if we understand Dr. Liddon aright, he would 
not admit that anything whatever was so thoroughly a 
part of the physical order of the universe, but what it 
might be allowable to pray that it might not happen, under 
We say, on the contrary, that to pray thus is 
to pray for a miracle, and that no miracle properly so called 
could be properly prayed for, for a private purpose, at all. Our 
Lord’s miracles were no doubt some of them of this kind,— 
not answers to prayer wonderful only by their coincidence with 
the time of the prayer, but real suspensions of fixed laws. 
The miracles of the raising of Lazarus, of the feeding of the 
multitude, and of the turning of the water into wiue, age all of 
them simply inconsistent with the fixed laws of the universe as we 
know them, departures by the Divine will from its own ordinary 
principles of action. On the other hand, many of our Lord's so-called 


. 
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miracles may be explained as not necessarily supernatural in this | some iteration, his freshness and adaptability of mind invest every. 
sense, indeed, as only supernatural in that seuse in which every real | thing with eager pleasure and interest, his ready humour playg 
answer to prayer isso. It is quite conceivable that many of the about each successive subject, bringing out all its amusing pointg 
miracles of healing were mere exertions in a higher degree of the | and contrasts, his unfailing cheerfulness invests every detail of the 
kind of magnetic power which other men have in a less degree, and | journey with a charm, and his keen intelligence extracts the 
that other miracles were mere prophecies. But the former kind of | social and political facts, just as his artistic sense notes the effectg 
miracles involved alterations of God’s universal laws for the physical | of colour and form. The marvellous journey which included tha 
world, and are explicable only because the full manifestation of | inmost interior of the island and a visit to the original of the 
Christ was even more necessary for the universal restoration of | hero of Eugéne Sue’s Mysttres de Paris, Rahden-Saleh, reads like 
the moral world, than man’s trust in this unchangeable physical | a chapter-from the Arabian Nights, with modern and Western habits 
order itself. As Dr. Liddon finely remarks, the value of true | of locomotion superadded ; but when the reader comes to the travel- 





miracle is to identify for us the author of the physical world | 
with the divine inspirer of conscience :— 

“ But how is man enabled to identify the Author of this law within 

him, perfectly reflected, as it is, in the Christ, with the Author of the 
law of the universe without hin? The answer is, by miracle. Miracle 
is an innovation upon physical law,—or at least a suspension of some 
lowor physical law by the intervention of a higher one,—in the interests 
of moral law. The historical fact that Jesus Christ rose from the dead 
identifies the Lord of physical life and death with the Legislator of the 
Sermon on the Mount. Miracle is the certificate of identity between 
the Lord of Nature and the Lord of Conscience,—the proof that He is 
really a Moral Being who subordinates physical to moral interests. 
Miracle is the meeting-point between intellect and the moral sense, 
because it announces the answer to the efforts and yearnings alike of the 
moral sense and the intellect ; because it announces revelation.” 
Bat without so great and universal a purpose, true miracle, as dis- 
tinguished from regular, unmiraculous answer to prayer, is hardly 
conceivable. It seems to us that a physical order intended for the 
whole human race could not be broken through, nor could a pious 
heart even desire to see it broken through, for the sake of a special 
individual, however deep might be his moral need. We can only 
pray for physical benefits where we fully believe that they might 
be granted without miracle, that they might be granted, for 
instance, through that providential guidance of our own or 
other hearts and wills which may, as Mr. Galton has himself ad- 
mitted, materially alter the physical facts of the world without 
any real interference with physical law. The legitimacy of 
such prayers as that for rain, seems to us to depend on the 
possibility that the conditions of rain are not absolutely de- 
termined by fixed laws of creation,—that the conditions of 
rain are not as purely physical as the conditions of an eclipse. 
All the world would quite rightly protest against the blasphemy of 
praying that we might be spared an eclipse at the time astronomers 
predicted one, however detrimental it might conceivably be to human 
interests. On the other hand, it is possible, though hardly pro- 
bable, that rain, like human health and the health of cattle, may 
depend on laws not purely physical,—not absolutely invariable, — 
and so long as this is possible, there is no harm in praying for rain 
under the ordinary reserves of Christian prayer. But Dr. 
Liddon himself would hardly justify a prayer against an eclipse, 
even though it could be shown to be apparently in the highest 
degree injurious to us. And heartily as we agree that. we must 
not hastily set limits to prayer in deference to what may be 
imaginary laws, we do not hesitate to assert that to pray for what 
we have every reason to believe to be a miracle, except it be on 
such an occasion and for such universal purposes as our Lord's 
miracles, which brought a new manifestation of God's nature to 
the world, is to pray that God will reverse the rules which He has 
after a sufficient fashion made known to us. \ 

We wish we could extract at length from Dr. Liddon’s last and 


| ler’s ‘‘appreciation,” he finds, under the heading ‘‘ Le Systéme Colo. 
niale,” a clear, well-reasoned, accurate chart of the material and 
moral condition of the great Dutch colony of Batavia, which proves 
that M. de Beauvoir can be as practical as he is artistic. With 
equal warmth and good sense he reprobates the selfish and wicked 
policy of Holland in keeping the 14,000,000 of people under its 
“ protectorate” in ignorance, in prohibiting missionary efforts, 
and perpetuating the hideous ignorance which enables that kingdom 
to extort enormous profit from the corvée system of labour. He 
gives an astonishing account of the natural productions of the island, 
where, notwithstanding Mohammedan fanaticism, the bravery 
and the instincts of a race of pirates, and the pride of an ancient 
nobility, 25,000 Europeans rule, like demigods, fourteen millions 
of men. ‘* When,” says the author, ‘‘ one has witnessed the reli- 
gious respect, the blind submission of the Javanese to all moral 
authority, the prompt putting in practice of everything that is 
material order, when one has gazed away to the far horizon of the 
mountains over the coffee plantations worked by the entire popu- 
lations of numerous villages, when one has travelled for many 
whole days across fields of sugar-cane (each several square leagues 
in extent), where thousands of forced labourers (owvriers en corvée) 
toil in long lines in the trenches, where one has learned that all 
this is a Government monopoly,—it is easy to understand that, 
after having discharged the expenses of administration, which, 
everything included, amount to 120,500,000 francs, the 
budget has, in a period of ten years, reached a minimum 
excess of 63,000,000 francs. No other colony has ever produced 
such a result! Thus, the traveller who only sees is dazzled by 
these grandiose figures, by the aspect of the roads, the villages, 
and the country, by the superb cultivation, and the activity of the 
people who produce so much for their masters. But the traveller 
who thinks, asks how, in this age, these thousands of men wear 
away their lives in labouring upon land which they can never possess, 
and in producing harvests all whose profits are to belong to others. 
And yet he is told that these men are not slaves! The author 
works out and exposes this problem in a chapter explanatory of 
the Dutch system of unanimous “ exploitation” of this so-called 
colony,—in reality an immense farm administered by Government 
functionaries,—which is full of deep and painful moral interest ; 
exhibiting the terrible result, in everything except money, of three 
centuries of European occupation, during which the Javanese 
have steadily gone down in the scale of civilisation. But how 
strong must be the temptation to the traveller to remain of the 
number of those who only think, who do not see, in a place where 
everything is so marvellous to the sight, and where the white man 
is so supreme that he can only behold chocolate-coloured humanity 
squatting with veiled face in his august presence, or straining its 





finest lecture, on ‘The Mediator as the Guarantee of Religious | 
Life.” Nothing more powerful has been written for many a| 
year past. But we could not do it any justice in the limits of | 
this review, and must content ourselves with heartily recommend- 
ing it, as the gem of a very thoughtful and most vivid book, to | 


the attention of our readers. 


JAVA. | 
‘tT was there, such things befell me,” are the words from La 
Fontaine with which the Comte (now Marquis) de Beauvoir 
prefaces the wonderful story of his visit to Java, in 1866, an 
incident of his voyage round the world made in company with 
the Duc de Penthiévre, and recorded in several volumes of the 
most remarkable and interesting travels within our knowledge. 
This young Frenchman has a great talent for narration, and the 
happiest possible faculty of realising precisely what it is that 
readers want to know about strange places, of nicely adjusting 
the proportions of explanation and illustration, so as to produce at 
once a recital and a picture, the one captivating, the other dazzling. 
He observes with scrupulous nicety, he compares without weari- 











* Java, Siam, Canton: Voyage autour du Monde, Par le Comte de Beauvoir. 
Paris: Henri Plon. 





nerves and sinews in the character of his beast of burthen; where 
he is surrounded with all that can minister to the pleasures of 
sense, in a climate which makes him dependent upon the ‘ ant- 
hills” of native servants always in attendance, and in a country 
too beautiful for language to describe! Here is a sketch of 
Batavia :— 

“In truth there are no streets, there are only majestic alleys 
shaded by beautiful tufted trees, framed in long, vast arbours, known to 
us in Europe only as operatic decorations, The rays of the pitiless sun 
can but penetrate their shade at intervals, while they gild with wonder- 
ful reflections the countless plumes of the cocoa-trees, the upright 
branches of the flame trees, which are all scarlet flowers, the bananas, 
with green leaves the size of a man, the cotton trees, laden with snow- 
white puffs, the traveller’s palm, colossal fans of unsurpassable elegance, 
which yield streams of milk to the summons of a cane pushed into 
their bark ; finally, the immense banyans, whence fall thousands of verti- 
cal dianes, which touch the earth, take rapid root, and spring up to the 
summit of the tree, there to bind themselves into intricate garlands, and 
again to fling themselves down. Ono of these trees alone forms an 
entire wood, surrounded with a curtain, a net-work of intertwining 
leaves and flowers, through which, children in the costume of the 
angels, pushing back the /ianes, with tueir dark, lithe hands, watch the 
pirogues and the swimmers as they glide over the waters of the canal. 
For these alleys and arbours are the foot-paths of the ‘arroyos’ of the 
tropical Babylon, of those great aquatic ways which the Dutch would 
have made by hundreds iu memory of the mother country, if the Malay 
population had not already made them by thousands. Thus have the 
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instincts of the white race of the North and the yellow race 
of the Equator met. We go on (in little open carriages 
drawn up by Liliputian ponies) through a delicious succession of these 


embowered alleys, by the side of the ‘arroyo,’ covered with innu- | 


merable barques, which float amid gigantic water-lilies, and catching 


glimp 
many~ . : - - ; “ 
alleys, I believe myself to bein a Valley of Delights in the neighbourhood 
of the city, when I am deposited at the hotel of the Netherlands, which 


js, it seems, in the centre of Batavia. This flowery forest is the city it- | 


self! I am intoxicated, I cannot believe my eyes, and I swear by all 
the monkeys, sacred and profane, which I have seen since then, that I 
am quite incapable of making you understand my delight and admiration. 
The building is of white marble, supported on a colonnade of pierced 


arches ; opposite is a great oval kiosk open to all the breezes, protected 


by a light roof,—this is the dining-room,where a busy ant-hill of 
servants swarm about, laying the table. How fine is tho effect of their 
robes of red silk or muslin, their blue turbans, and their golden sashes. 
thrown out against the whiteness of the marble floor and balconies 
... At nightfall we dine in the kiosk; around us a brilliantly attired 
crowd dance in the alleys, lighted up with Venetian lamps. We are 
served by the Oriental troop just mentioned ; I have a Malay to pour out 
iced water into my glass, I have two to change my plates, three hold 
the dishes, one to carve, one to wait until the coffee comes round. If I 
wanted to taste twelve dishes, and could succeed in asking for them 
in the local tongue, I might employ the twelve motionless men in red 
who squat behind me. Whata sight! What colouring! Whatasky! 
And when stretched along the verandah, in the full perfumed breeze, I 

, ‘Sapada, cassi api,’ quick ; one of the Orientals of the thousand and 
one nights, whom one is tempted to call slaves, leaves the column at 
whose foot he has been mutely crouching like a statue of Buddha, and 
brings me, to light my pipe, a long fuse of which he is the appointed 
guardian. It isa kind of torch made of glutinous sandal-wood, which 
burns day and night, and exhales a delicious perfume. I feel myself 
rapidly turning intoa Sultan. As for the dinner—I speak with the reserve 
of a Northman—forty-eight different kinds of pimento, a mountain of rice, 
in which is hidden a microscopic pilau of young pigeon, served with a 
sauce flavoured with red pepper, which is the famous ‘ kari,’ an absence 
of all viands to be cut with an ordinary knife, an abundance 
of salads of bamboo and chutnee,—the whole undoubtedly offers a 
local colouring highly appreciated by amateurs, but which lights upa 
devouring flame in stomachs unaccustomed to Javanese cooking, which 
is still more excited by the local drinks.” 

Every one bathes. in baths of marvellous luxury, five or six 
times a day, eats quantities of spices, and sleeps all the afternoon. 
The old city of Batavia merited its deadly reputation, but the new 
city has no more than the ordinary danger to life of such a climate. 
The inhabitants regard the suddenness of death with the apathy of 
custom. M. de Beauvoir relates that he was talking to a Dutch- 
man about the terrible mortality one day, and that “ pleasant 
companion ” said, ‘* Before we built the new town away from the 
shore, people died like flies in old Batavia. It was simply poison- 
ing on the grandest scale, for every human being; but it does not 
matter now, no one lives there but Chinamen and Malays.” This 
reminds one of a certain newspaper correspondent, who, writing 
to Paris during the Mexican war, after having detailed the ravages 
of yellow fever on the seaboard, and related the departure of the 
troops for the interior, went on to say that there was no cause for 
uneasiness at home, as only the sailors remained at the coast. The 
new city, like the old, presents a constant succession of the curious 
spectacles of the mysterious Kast, —its extremes of gorgeousness and 
squalor, its idolatries, and its crowds of human beings, to our 
imagination incomparably oppressive. Here is a little picture of a 
sultan and sultana of one of the Bornean principalities, whom M. 
de Beauvoir saw at a splendid /féte given by the Resident, 
Mynheer Hoogeveen :— 

“The Sultan is acrooked little old man, wrinkled, rheumatic, who chews 
frantically a paste of mixed lime and betel, which blackens his teeth, keeps 
his gums always freshly bleeding, and closely packed between the teeth 
and the under lip, swells out the latter, naturally heavy and hanging, in 
a hideous way. But the Sultana isa very pretty, very little, very young 
and bright-eyed creature, who returns the salutations of the Europeans 
with perfect grace. Her dress is a loose robe of silk, blue and gold; a 
white scarf covers her bosom, crossing it obliquely, and kept in its place 
by twelve interlaced crescents, forming a brooch of fine diamonds, the 
most beautiful ornament I ever saw; a red turban, with a large knot of 
diamonds at the side, frames her expressive, merry, smooth, bronze face. 
We observe her curiously as we walk under the whito arcades, in the 
midst of groups of strange soldiery, gorgeously-clad servants, smoking 
vases in which delicious perfumes are burning, and wondrous tropical 
flowers, while we organise with our amiable host a grand crocodile-hunt.” 

Nothing could be more amusing than the description of this 
crocodile-hunt, and a succeeding ‘“‘ day ” with rhinoceros (the big 
beasts, for the most part, disdainful and uuburt), in which M. de 
Beauvoir caught every peculiarity and shade of the exciting and 
extraordinary scene. 
crocodiles are its object, and the fun of the performance is equal 
to its danger. Here is one of several incidents. The party is 

steering for the villa of the ‘‘Captain of the Chinese,” a very 
grand functionary of the colony, who occupies a place of honour 
in the leading piroque. ‘‘ Daring the crossing one of the native 
Servants made a tremendous jump from the end of the boat to 
the side of the ‘Captain,’ and gathering up his pigtail, which 


ses of fairy-like gardens and white marble palaces, with glittering, | 
coloured verandahs closing up the vistas. Seeing nothing but these | 


The ‘‘ chasse ” takes place in pirogues when | 


| was trailing in the water, carefully tucked it down beside him. 
| ‘Take care, my lord Mandarin,’ he said; ‘you must not let your 
tail into the water, or a crocodile will pull you out by it.’” They 
killed some crocodiles, but they did not capture the unpleasant 
bodies ; and M. de Beauvoir records regretfully that he had to re- 
linguish the long-cherished hope of bringing back into the ‘** bosom 
of his family a black carapace, twenty-five feet in length, and 
hanging it from the ceiling.” ‘They did not kill any rhinoceros, 
| which does not surprise us, but the candour of the admission, so 
unlike a “sporting” traveller, does. The grand ‘ chasse,” and 
a visit to the botanic gardens of Buitenzorg, which is the finest 
in the world, and where they saw the fatal tree one drop of whose 
juice is warranted to kill a ‘ Christian” in ten minutes and a 
“native” in fifteen, preceded their departure for the interior. 
The exquisite beauty and variety of nature, the profusion of 
animal life in its strangest types, and the degradation of humanity 
in that land where the serpent and the monkey are worshipped, 
and where no white man ever sees a native stand upright in his 
| presence, offer an extraordinary contrast, which did not fail to 
| strike the travellers, but of which they had not time to feel the 
| pain, for every hour was filled with the strained effort of observa- 
| tion, with impressions and sensations absolutely new. ‘Their 
| journey was made by the corvée system, and at each stage a whole 
| tribe was turned out to carry them over the precipices and down 
| the winding ravines, where the little pink buffaloes, whose curious 
instinct it is to hate and spit at Europeans, cannot be used. At 
‘Tjipadalarang they met a Javanese prince, arrayed in pale green 
silk, and two princesses in rose-coloured belts, spangled with gold, 
who immediately squatted on the ground before the white men, 
to their confusion and distress. At Baudong they were admitted 
to the palace of the ‘* Regent,” a prince of antique race, quite 
subject to the Dutch Government, who give him this post, but a 
king, a ‘‘sultan” in the eyes of the natives, who obey him 
abjectly. He gets any amount of toil out of his people, to 
the enormous profit of the Dutch, who pay him an im- 
mense annual salary. He has bis barem, his orchestra, and 
his rhinoceros-hunts, his gods and his priests, gaudy clothes 
and splendid jewels, and he is content. The travellers were 
| lodged in the palace, where a multitude of servants received them. 
“The palace,” says M. de Beauvoir, ‘‘is a hive, and they are the 
| bees, without working however ; the courts and the galleries are 
| blocked up by them; it is true, they do not cost much to feed, for 
| they are simply stuffed with rice like chickens, and they are 
| delighted. Our two servants, at lunch, were waited on by seven- 
| teen Indians, double the number at dinner, and guess what it is 
| when the Javanese Prince entertains the French Priace in state.” 
| A great hunting party in the immense forests, terminating with a 
superb feast, is delightfully described ; and the chapter ends with 
| a passage respecting the ravine of Ti-ka-Poundoung, whither the 
| travellers resorted in search of shade and coolness, to which we 
refer our readers as a brilliant example of M. de Beauvoir’s pic- 
| torial style. He revels in the luxuriant beauty of nature, and is 
deeply impressed with its terrors and sublimities. Nothing can be 
| finer than his description of the volcanoes and the marshes, of the 
| boiling lakes of the far interior, and the awful storms in which 
the travellers were caught when far from refuge, and which 
rapidly dispersed their brilliant escort of native cavalry, gorgeously 
| dressed, with golden spurs attached to their feet, and mounted on 
| ponies hardly so large as Shelties. The great forests of teak are 
made to rise before us in all their endless grandeur, as the travellers 
journey towards the splendid and populous city of Samarang, 
en route to the * princely lands,” Sourakarta and Djokjokarta 
| (uot subject to Holland, but protected after the Dutch fashion), 
| where reign two sultans, in whose lives are exemplified all the 
| ancient customs, all the traditions, all the mysteries of the un- 
| changing East. In these forests the sacred monkeys swarm, and 
such was the consternation caused to the escort by the sight of the 
| travellers’ guns pointed at the straggling black buoches pendent 
from the trees, that the headman was obliged to explain that the 
| killing of a monkey would be regarded as the deadlicst treason to 
| hospitality, and the worst form of assassination. 
They arrived at Sourakarta just in time to witness the rejoicings 
| for the birth of the Sultan's thirty-third child, and were received 
with great honour by his Majesty, at the ‘‘ Kraton,” a palace-city 
| shut in by magnificent gates, which contains ten thousand persons. 
This is the Versailles of the Malay Louis XIV., and on that occa- 
' sion four thousand of its tenants were lying prostrate to receive 
| the foreign guests. Green parasols are carried over the heads of the 
‘* Resident ” and the visitors presented by him, by rajas in scarlet 
| petticoats, with gilt helmets and golden krisses, and with this 
| pomp of attendance they pass through twelve interior courts, sur- 
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rounded with superb terraces, and in and out of great doorways 
guarded by pickets of the Imperial Army naked from waist upwards, 
but with splendid skirts, and turbans of black and gold. Musi- 
cians in scarlet drapery execute the most Oriental of charivaris, and 
do wonders with bamboo flutes two yards long. The procession 
passes before bronze monsters which date from the earliest ages, 
before cannons of extraordinary form, served by gunners of the 
calibre of 1346, and before huge cages where the fighting tigers 
‘crouch and growl. The standard, representing a fantastic bird, 
embroidered in gold, is lowered before them at every step, until 
they reach the heart of the palace, a vast court, whence a grand 
staircase of white marble leads to the dwelling of the three thou- 
sand women who form the harem of the sultan. ‘This court is 
surrounded by a colonnade, and filled with hundreds of rajahs, 
squatting in regular circles, according to their rank, the sun glis- 
tening on their naked breasts and their jewelled weapons. Here 
is a scene which few European eyes have ever witnessed, a scene 
at once incomparably splendid and morally hideous :— 


“Tn the centre stands the ‘pendippo,’ a great pavilion, open on all 
sides, whose base is of marble, and whose sandal-wood roof is laden with 
sculptured arabesques on the inside, while from the outside rise the 
slender curves and layers of a Chinese temple. On the right, in a line, 
their faces on the ground, wearing high caps of azure and gold tissue, 
diamond earrings, and white petticoats, are the thirty-two sons of the 
Emperor. On the left are hundreds of brothers-in-law, cousins, and 
nephews. In the centre, and tar down, seated upon a throne, 
Majesty. He is twenty-eight years old, of a slight and elegant figure, 
of a pale green complexion, his enormous eyebrows are painted, and his 
eyes are large and weary. His head-dress is of black silk, with gold 
stripes, he wears a close-fitting vest, with golden embroideries enclosing 
@ thousand diamonds of the first water; on his breast hang many fan- 
tastic decorations in splendid gems, and the Commander’s Cross of the 
Lion of the Netherlands. His long shining skirt, the superb jewéls 
which glitter in his hair, in his ears, on his hands and feet, the hilt of his 
kriss, which burns with many-coloured fire, turn him into a magical 
tableau vivant, with an expression of complete effeminacy. Twenty 
young female servants, almost entirely unclothed, stand immediately 
behind him. Then four dwarfs and four jesters, in the most 
curious attire, crouch at their feet, like dogs ia grotesque china. 
Inferior officials and bayadéres en retraite, squads of mandarins, in green, 
in blue, in orange, who are light-holders, handkerchief-holders, spittoon- 
holders, tea-holders, coffee-holders, betel-holders, perfume-holders, sons, 
born regularly at the rate of two a year, prostrating themselves before 
the paternal Majesty; grand seigneurs and high officials, to the number 
of 4,000, extended on all fours, without uttering a sound, without daring 
to raise their eyes to the ‘ pendippo;’ such was the sight before us, such 
the half-fabulous Court on which we looked from the topmost step of the 
marble dais,—we, the only persons to whom it was permitted to stand 
upright in the midst of that human harvest, which seemed to be mown 
down at the feot of the master.” 


And yet they were only on the threshold of the wonders which 
were to be disclosed to them in the “ princely lands.” ‘The narra- 
tive grows more and more fascinating and sad, and its interest 


culminates at the ancient city of Djokjokarta ; where the Victoria | 


Regia is a common water-plant, where the great pachyderms are 
plentiful as poppies, where serpents are familiar incidents of every- 
day life ; where nobody is *‘ put out” of humour, though many are 
put out of life, by earthquakes ; where Buddhism reigns under its 
most fantastic and mystic forms, where the jealousy of the harem 
is symbolised by hedges of shark’s teeth and traps of ingenious 
cruelty, where everything one has ever imagined of splendour’ is 
utterly surpassed, and where the following items were contributed 
to the Dutch amateurs of statistical facts in 1863 :—* 273 indi- 
viduals have been eaten, during this year, by tigers, 158 by croco- 
diles, 72 have been trampled to death by rhinoceros,.and 32 killed 
by the bites of serpents. ‘The deaths by earthquake amount to 493.” 





MR. BRASSEY, CONTRACTOR.* 
[FIRST NOTICE.] 
Mr. HE ps has succeeded in what ought to be the object of every 
biographer,—not so much to tell us what the subject of his memoir 
did, or even thought, but, if he be worth a memoir at all, to produce 
him before our mind’s eye as he was ;—he has, that is, made us 
believe in a man of broad intellect, warm heart and generous 
hand, and he has made us associate these qualities with the well 
known name of Brassey the contractor. Mr. Brassey was not a 
man of genius, but he was what in some respects is more imitable, 
and therefore more valuable to us, a man of the rarest judgment 
in business matters, of extraordinary powers of organisation, and 
of a trustfulness and generosity, which, while they are often found 
in smaller men, are very uncommon in men who combine with 
the will to do good such large powers to achieve it. The 
combination of qualities which enables a man to do so much, 
and achieve so great a success in life, without, apparently, 
sacrificing the better part of his own nature, or injuriously 





is his | 





ee, 


| affecting the welfare of others, is exceedingly rare, and justi. 
fies the attempt to describe it, and show how it enabled Mr. 
Brassey to make his own interests harmonious with those of hig 
employers and employes. 

Though we should have read Mr. Ielps’s book with very little 
discernment if we attributed to Mr. Brassey a base and worldly 
reading of the proverb, ‘‘ Honesty is the best policy,” yet we may 

fairly say that no better example of its truth has ever been furnished, 
and the words ‘‘ Vide Helps’s Life of Brassey” might with benefit 
be added in future copy-books. ‘The secret of his unparalleled 
success, the foundation of his colossal fortune—assisted, no doubt, 
by great intellectual power and by favourable circumstances—wag 
| emphatically his high moral nature, a nature to which it was not 
| merely duty, but strong desire and absolute pleasure, to carry out, 
| not only to the letter, not merely in the spirit, but in a largely 
generous and liberal spirit, the engagements, both specific and 
implied, which he had entered into with those for whom he 
worked and with those who worked for him. Men are 
not slow to discover these invaluable qualities in those whom 
they employ, and especially capitalists whose money, and engi- 
neers whose reputation are embarked in the enterprise to be 
carried out. They naturally, and without any betrayal of those 
who have committed their interests to them, give a preference to 
such-a one, knowing that it is not a question merely of who will 
| undertake the work for the lowest sum, but who will afterwards 
| carry out his promises in their fullest integrity, recognising none 
| of the numerous frauds of business, not even sailing close to the 
| wind, scarcely exacting his just and honourable riglfts, but pressing 
| on his work, anxious only to do it thoroughly well, and as quickly 
| a8 may be consistent with such thoroughness; avoiding disputes 
| and law, taking no advantage of the mistakes or ignorance of 
others, and not too anxious for profit, but trusting for it to his 
| own skill and judgment in his preliminary calculations, and abid- 
| ing bravely and cheerfully by his own mistakes or by the acci- 
| dental strokes of adverse fortune. Such a man was Mr. Brassey, 
|} and it followed naturally that when his rare qualities had been 
| proved, large works were not only offered to, but pressed upon him, 
| without being first subjected to public competition ; works so exten- 
| sive that, without taking any advantage of the preference felt for him 
| to charge more than the usual profits of his business, he realised 
by skilful management and re-investment of only three per cent. 
on the capital he laid out for others the enormous sum of twoand 
| a half millions sterling in the course of his life ;—and this notwith- 
standing, as we have said, the wise liberality of his business, and, 
as we have not yet said, the exceeding generosity of his private ex- 
penditure, a generosity that gave away, it is said, £200,000 in the 
course of his life. As a remarkable instance of his readiness to 
| accept full responsibility and great pecuniary loss, rather than 
| delay work which he had undertaken, even when there was reason to 
suppose that the cause of accident and loss lay in defective engineer- 
| ing design, and not in unskilful execution, we must quote part of 
| a letter, addressed to the biographer, which appears in the appendix ; 
| and we may remark, by the way, that this is only one instance out 
of many in which Mr. Brassey declined to urge quite reasonable 
claims for compensation and assistance :— 

“ The fall of the Barentin Viaduct, on the Rouen and Havre Railway, 
brings out the same generosity of feeling. In 1846 the original struc- 
ture, of light and elegant design, had nearly reached completion, when 
one night it fell to the ground from end to end, owing to some defect, 
which he himself had previously pointed out, in an offer to share with the 
company the expense of the necessary remedy. This catastrophe 
involved a-loss of at least £30,000, which in those days was not a small 
sum, even to Mr. Brassey ; and as there were good reasons for laying 
the blame and the loss on others, most men would in the circumstances 
at least have disputed their liability. Not so Mr. Brassey. Without 
pausing for a moment on such questions, he at once addressed himself 
to the task of filling up the gap.” 

We do not mean that this chivalrous devotion to duty and sense of 
responsibility were sufficient of themselves to insure such a success 
as Mr. Brassey attained, but that no intellectual power, no pro- 
fessional ability, and no talent for direction of large affairs could 
have brought within his grasp the vast works which built up his 
fortune, if the remarkable integrity of his character and the 
liberality of his dealings had not early aud widely recommended 
him to those who had public money to spend. His rapid and 
correct judgment, however, bis skill in calculation and finance, 
his grasp and memory of detail, his tact in negotiation, and more 
than all, perhaps, his hold on the affections of his subordinates, 
were great additional forces in his hands, and enabled him to turn 
to marvellous account the opportunities which his character 
brought within his reach of these forces, the power which the devo- 
tion of his agents supplied was both the greatest, the most un- 
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Scual, and the most interesting ; and it arose, Mr. Helps tells us, 
—proving his case with abundant evidence, —from the quite un- 
bounded confidence which he placed in them, and the liberality 
and friendliness of his bearing towards them. Acting on 
a principle the reverse of that by which he bound himself ri- 
gorously to fulfil his own engagements, he was ready, on evidence 
of unforeseen contingencies resulting in loss to those in his employ, 
to render the most generous assistance or make the amplest allow- 
ance. ‘Thus all under him knew that they would be treated with 
more than justice, and they were free to forget self-interest, and 
give up their whole mind to the work in hand. Sure of the 
readiest assistance and the kindest forbearance, and permitted to 
work out all details in the manner most consonant to their indi- 
vidual genius, all depressing influences were removed ; thought, 
ekill and experience came into full play, and the certainty that 
reward and prosperity would follow the conscientious discharge of 
duty added that zest to work to which very few of us indeed are 
superior. This unreserved confidence and unwonted liberality 
might have been very fatal to Mr. Brassey’s interests, removed, as 
his agents generally were, from any possibility of supervision— 
working in all parts of the globe—had he not possessed the gift, 
reserved, it would almost s¢em, by the Creator, for the especial 
reward and protection of the pure in heart, of reading char- 
acter at a glance, and choosing his assistants and friends with 
an unerring instinct. It is marvellous that we do not hear of a 
single mistake in this direction, nor of a single instance of decep- 
tion or fraud; and when we learn that his works were carried on 
in every corner of Europe, in India, South America, Canada, and 
Australia, and that they included 6,600 miles of railway, besides 
very numerous other public works, and cost seventy-five millions 
of money, we get some faint idea of how many and how much he 
must have trusted; and when every allowance is made for the pos- 
sible ignorance of the biographer, and for the clear judgment of 
the subject of the memoir in his selection of agents, we must still 
consider it almost established, that confidence, even as a matter of 
policy, is far more successful when displayed by a man of this 
sort of insight, than checks and espionnage, and that freedom 
to work out each bis own idea is more sure to produce a satis- 
factory result, by tasking the full powers of the mind and in- 
teresting the intellect in the work, than the most minute and care- 
ful instructions in the world. On this matter we are quite in 
accordance with Mr. Helps, who writes as follows :— 

“Apply this to all kinds of work, and it will be found that the 
judicious master not only places the ‘ wise confidence’ I have spoken of 
above, in his agents, but is able to abstain from unwise interference and 
needless criticism, and to be content with allowing his work to be done 
by other people somewhat in their own way, so that it be well done. 
Where most men fail in governing is in not trusting enough to those 
who have to act under thom. ...... From all I have seen of Mr. 
Brassey's conduct, as a principal, I am convinced that he was one of 
the most judicious masters, as well as one of the kindest; and that, 
looking ever to results, he thoroughly understood the art of leaving his 
agents todo their work in their own way, when minute interference 
was needless,—all interference, as he well knew, having a tendency to 
check an agent’s energy and his power of reasonable assumption of 
eesponsible authority.” 

All this is so different from the ordinary way of doing business, 
that it is difficult to imagine a book more calculated to effect a 
valuable revolution in the principles which should guide those who 
work for and with and over others, whether on the stupendous 
scale of Mr. Brassey or within the humblest and narrowest limits. 
The usual business maxims are entirely falsified by Mr. Brassey's 
experience, —‘‘ Suspect every one ;” “‘ trust no one farther than you 
can see ;” * exact your rights rigorously, and you will be.respected 
the more ;” ‘‘ everyone for himself, and God for us all,” &. We 
hear little about God in Mr. Helps’s life of the great contractor, 
and scarcely (we regret to say) a word of his religious views; but 
we are mistaken if a man so trustful, so generous, so tender- 
hearted, so modest, so refined, so patient, so cheerful, and so full 
of admiration for everything that was either good or beautiful 
Sround him, did not habitually act from far higher motives than 
either self-interest, though of the most honourable kind, or even a 
lofty and imperious sense of duty. We venture to think that, so 
far from believing in the last maxim we have quoted, he 
was one to whom all things were added because he sought first 
the kingdom of God. It will do no harm if men of the ordinary 


business stamp should be tempted to try his plan. The base 
motive from which they will begin can scarcely fail to give place 
to the right one, under the softening influence of the conduct they 
will have to pursue. 

We must reserve our remarks on the book, as a book, for a future 
notice. In the meantime, the world is much indebted to Mr. 
Helps for chronicling the causes of such a remarkable success. 








LIFE OF ST. JANE FRANCES.* 

Wirn the noble life of ‘ Mother Margaret’ still in our memory— 
fresh from inspecting the self-sacrificing labours of the sisters at 
the Hotel Diea—and with a vivid remembrance of fhe faces of 
many of those little sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, who seem to 
carry with them an atmosphere of purity and peace, we sat down 
to the perusal of the ‘ Life’ before us, written, as we cannot but 
perceive, with the double object of recording the life of a saint, and 
recommending the Order of which she, conjointly with St. Francis 
de Sales, was the founder. 

It would be an easy task to turn the story before us into ridicule, 
but to our mind it suggests some grave thoughts. We have pre- 
sented to us, a system working such and such results, both system 
and result being held up for our unqualified approval. We will 
pass in rapid review a few of the main facts. We are supposed to 
have here the history of a remarkable woman, of whom the 
narrator says ‘‘she grew up to fill a great place not only 
in the world, but in the eternal kingdom of Heaven.” She was 
the daughter of Bénigne Frémyot, a man of noble Burgundian 
family, and when she was scarcely two years old she sustained an 
irreparable loss in the death of her mother. At a very early 
period the future saint showed her vocation. At five years old, 
walking up to a Calvinist gentleman engaged in disputing the 
doctrine of the Real Presence with her father, she said, ‘ But, 
my lord, we must believe that Jesus Christ is in the Blessed 
Sacrament, because He said so Himself. If you do not believe 
it, you make Him a liar.” Amused, probably, by the fierceness of 
his small opponent, the gentleman offered her some sugar-plums, 
which the child instantly threw into the fire, exclaiming, ‘‘ Look, 
my lord, that is how heretics will be burat in the fire of hell, 
because they do not believe what our Lord says.” Strong language 
fora child of five! In 1592, after having for conscience’ sake 
refused two or three brilliant offers, she married the Baron de 
Chantal, a man of whom we hear that, though under thirty years 
of age, he had fouglt eighteen duels. However, his conduct 
after marriage seems to have been highly exemplary; but 
the happiness of the young couple was short-lived ; in less than 
ten years De Chantal met his death by an accident, aad his widow 
was left with four children to begin the career which was destined 
to become famous. Sorrow and religious enthusiasm for a time 
had complete dominion over her, and her time was spent in fast- 
ing, weeping, and worship,—we can scarcely say in prayer, since 
her mind at that time seems to have been almost incapable of any 
mental éffort. ‘Then succeeded the intense desire for a director 
‘* who might make known to her the fuller Divine Will,” and ina 
-vision she sees who this director is to be,—none other, in fact, 
than the famous Bishop of Geneva, Francis de Sales, who at the 
same moment, we are told, ‘‘ rapt in ecstatic prayer, saw a young 
widow whose face was unknown to him, and as if a curtain had 
been updrawn, he seemed to see a new religious congregation arise, 
of which that young widow was to be mother and himself the 
guide and instructor.” But the time for the realisation of these 
visions was not yet, and meanwhile the future saint could not live 
without a director, and found one in the person of Friar Minim, of 
whose direction the great Francis said afterwards that it was God 
who had guided her in her first direction, for it was good for her soul 
at the time.. We know, at hast, that he encouraged her in those 
austerities, bodily mortifications, discipline, and the like, which 
rendered the already depressed spirit singularly easy to guide. He 
made her bind herself to him by four vows,—the first, a simple 
vow of obedience; the second, not to speak to others as to the 
details of his direction; the third, never to leave him; and the 
fourth, to speak to no one but himself of her interior state. It is 
true, these vows seem to have lain but lightly upon her, when the 
director seen in her vision once appeared; but what of a system 
under which such vows are not only permitted, but commended P 
Granted, that the director uses his terrible power for what he 
conceives the highest good of the soul in his charge, we say deli- 
berately, we believe it would be impossible for a soul not to deterio- 
rate under such bondage, deteriorate the more the less the bondage 
was felt. The ease with which Jane de Chantal broke these vows 
does not puzzle us much. In common with most highly-strung 
natures capable of largely influencing those around them, 
|it was a necessity to her that she should be over-magnetised 
‘by a nature higher, or which she could believe to be 
| higher, than her own; and Francis de Sales was exactly the man 
| to sway absolutely such a mind as hers. We are aware we are 
translating the religious sentiment of this book into very 
“common prose, but the exaggeration of what to common- 
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sense would seem to have been a very intense personal friend- 
ship into a miraculously-guided spiritual influence for the good 
of future generations, is somewhat offensive. The way, at 
all events, in which the Bishop ‘‘ gauges the temper of her 
soul” has something about it which, in any one but Francis him- 
self, we think even Jane de Chantal would have found imperti- 
nent. The Bishop is beside her at dinner, and observes that her 
dress, which we have previously seen was at all times remarkably 
plain, was more fashionably made than usual. ‘Taking an 
opportunity when he could not be overheard, the Bishop said to 
her in a low voice, ‘‘ Madame, should you like to marry again ?” 
** No, indeed, my lord!” she instantly replied. ‘‘'Then you should 


| head to touch the hand of Francis with her lips, his arm was lifted wz 
| and laid upon her head with a gentle pressure, exactly as if he had been 
| living, and not only did Mother de Chantal feel the act, but several of 
| the Sisters who were present saw the movement of the hand and fin ers 
| as it was done. The veil which she then wore is still preserved as g 
| relic possessing a twofold value.” 
| We get an insight into a will utterly subjugated to another, but 
not a divine will. And we have for a result the institution of a 
/new order of nuns, whereby women gently nurtured, not equal 
| to the usual amount of austerities required, yet anxious probably 
to escape, in the fancied calm or excitement of the religious life, 
| from the more irksome burden of their daily routine, might devote 
| their lives in strict enclosure to piety and obedience. We do not 


pull down your flag,” he said, smiling, but in such a way that she | pretend to penetrate what may or may not have contributed to 
could not take offence. ‘‘ On another occasion the Bishop saw the quickening of the spiritual life in any human soul, but of thig 
some lace-edging on her chemisette, and once more he spoke,— | we are sure, the record given here is of a life utterly ignoble and 





* Madame, if you wore no lace, would not your dress be equally 
white and clean?’ The lace was cut off that very evening by 
Jane’s own hands, as well as some fancy tassels to her collar, 
which had alsa caught the Bishop’s watchful eye.” How complete 


her obedience became we find throughout these pages. Here is | 
one little scene. Francis has summoned her once more to come | 


to him at Annecy, and, 


‘© Madame de Chantal was so faithfully obedient to the call that, having 
been delayed by business, sho rode the whole way from Monthelon, 
travelling one night literally through ‘thunder, lightning, hail, and rain,’ 
though bound on no weird or unlawful errand. Francis rallied her a 
little when he heard the account of this stormy journey, and said that 
there had been no necessity for so rigid an interpretation of his words. 
It then wanted but a few days of Whit-Sunday, and during this prepara- 
tion for the solemn feast, Madame de Chantal was occupied in prayer 
and in giving a faithful account of her conscience to the Bishop. On 
Whit-Monday, after mass, Francis called her to him, and said with great 
earnestness, ‘ My child, I have quite decided what I will make of you.’ 
Jane immediately knelt down before him and replied, ‘ And 1 am resolved 
to obey you, my lord and father.’—‘ That is well,’ he said. ‘You must 
enter the Poor Clares.’—‘I am quite ready, father.’ —* Still I think you 
are scarcely strong enough. You shall be a hospital sister at Beaune.’ 
—‘ As you please.’-«‘ No; that is not what I wish. You shall be a 
Carmelite. —‘I am ready to obey.’—‘ No,’ said Francis changing his 
voice and manner ; ‘none of those vocations would suit you.’ And then 
he went on to unfold to her at considerable length his idea of the Visita- 
tion institute.” 


Again, when years had passed, we find her kneeling on the ground, 
shedding bitter tears, as she confesses to the Bishop that in some 
one particular she has been tempted to disobey him, and he replies, 
*¢ Daughter, this is your first disobedience to me: it has given me 
avery bad night.” The spot in the orchard where this little 
scene took place is traditionally marked, and handed down in 
remembrance both of the lesson and the humble way in which it 
was received. 

Now in reading this narrative, which, by the way, has a good 


deal of the religious novel in it, two or three questions will suggest | 


themselves, —first, what was that ‘‘ growth of soul” in St. Jane 
Frances which led up to her ultimate canonization, and the 
beginning of which is thus prefaced :—‘‘ It was about the year 1606 
that her fervent and energetic mind began determinately to rebel 
against the monotonous course of her daily life” (we may not for- 
get that the life found so unendurably monotonous was spent 
in the guidance of her children, attention to the comforts of an 
aged father and father-in-law, and ministering to the sick and 
poor among her own tenants). However, ‘‘the usual ordinary 
Christian life, perfect as she might make it, seemed’ to her but a 
lame and halting progress compared with the wings for which she 
thirsted to cleave the higher air. In vain she reminded herself of 
her duties to her children, and devoted herself more earnestly to 
their education and culture; she could not satisfy herself without 
opening her full mind to Francis de Sales, and expressing her 


increasing desire for a life of total sacrifice under vows.” Now | 


what was this higher life for which the claims of the sick and the 
needs of her own tenants were to be set aside, to which her children 
were unquestionably,—in our secular judgment,—sacrificed, and 
for which she did not hesitate to forsake her father-in-law and well- | 
nigh break her own father’s heart? What was that higher life ? 
We certainly get no glimpse of any following closer in the foot- | 
steps of Him who ‘‘ pleased not Himself.” We get a great deal | 
of somewhat wishy-washy emotional piety—take, for instance, this 
scene, some seven years after the death of Francis de Sales : — 

“‘ During the whole of this extraordinary scene, Mother de Chantal had 
remained on her knees, perfectly motionless, behind the nuns’ grating, 
wrapt in prayer, and, as it seemed, in a kind of ecstasy ; but as soon as 
the populace had retired and there was perfect quiet, she returned again | 
with the sisters to the church, and spent some hours in prayer before | 
the body of the saint. The commissioners had forbidden it to be touched 
under pain of excommunication, and Mother de Chantal had therefore 
carefully abstained from her great desire to kiss one of the hands. The 
next day, however, having obtained leave, she was rewarded for her 
minute obedience by a distinctly supernatural sign, As she bent her | 


| 


| childish. Here we have a glimpse of an interior. It is Madame 
| de Chantal’s youngest child, who is to be educated by the sisters :— 


| “Probably no little girl ever had greater advantages in that respect 
| than Frang¢oise now enjoyed. She was, in fact, surrounded with gover- 
nesses, all of them accomplished, cultivated, high-bred women, who 
devoted themselves by turns to her improvement, instructed her in the 
fullest and most attractive way, and in those branches of study in which 
each most excelled. We cannot be surprised, therefore, to find that 
Frangoise became a thoroughly educated and accomplished woman, and 
that her character and talents were alike trained and developed in the 
highest degree. Nor were the lighter and more external advantages 
wanting; for Mother de Bréchard and Mother de Blonay had been the 
| delight of the polished and intellectual society in which they had been 
| distinguished, and therefore were well able to watch over the conversa~ 
tion, carriage, and manners of their little charge. Her amusements 
were also well cared for, though we feel a little afraid of Mother de 
Bréchard’s strictness when we hear that she set free a caged sparrow 
and tame squirrel which had been given to Frangoise as pets, because 
she saw that the Sisters were somewhat given to a waste of time and 
dissipating their minds in rather a frivolous way with these playthings. 
This very Mother Bréchard, however, was exceedingly skilful in dress- 
ing dolls, and she set up a whole company of marionettes, Angels, 
Archangels, and Saints, dressed in character, and fastened with horse- 
hair, so that they could be made to perform a kind of religious drama 
| as the Court of Heaven, which Francis went to see. He was amused 
with the ingenuity of the device and the simplicity of the Sisters, but 
| wisely decided that the play Paradise should be made over to Francoise, 
| and that for the future dolls should be dressed in the convent for her 
use only.” 


| Again, we have an account of a wasting sickness thus borne :— 
| ** Poor Marie de Chatal, Marie Péroune, had fallen more ill than 
/any of the rest with a continual wasting fever; but she was so 





| wedded to the thought and habit of self-denial that she kept a 
| bottle of fresh-water by her bedside, and sometimes was heard to 


isay, **O my God! the power of Thy grace must be great, for 


| though I am consumed with thirst I can abstain from drinking.” 
| By such sentences as these we learn ‘‘she was teaching the 


sisters some lessons from the school of Christ.” That the ear 
might be duly mortified, the Office tones were allowed no beauty to 
recommend them, while each of the sisters had her hair shirt, 


| chain, and discipline, ‘‘ which they were sometimes allowed to 


make of brass.” Francis de Sales clearly thinks the most minute 


| details not beneath his fatherly care, and after directing that the 
| veils of the sisters should be of bombazine, takes the scissors and 
| shapes them with his own hand. We repeat, the career begun by 
'self-pleasing (for under the self-deceiving influence of a thin 
| hysterical piety there lies the timid shrinking from the stern 
| realities of life) is pursued with a gradual deterioration of the 


higher nature. It was Savonarola, we believe, who once said, 
‘* We only truly begin to live when we have renounced our own 
will in obedience to a divine law.” If that law has one utterance 
more distinct than another, it is, ‘‘ Be ye not called Rabbi, for one 
is your master, even Christ.” Its fullest injunction, ‘‘ Stand fast 
in the liberty wherewith Christ has made you free,” we leave the 
saintliness of St. Jane Frances de Chantal and her spiritual sisters 
to stand or fall by that test. 


FLYING FROM A SHADOW.* 
Tue title of this volume is not inappropriate. In a number of 
brief lyrics and in a variety of metres, Mr. Moore describes, or 
attempts to describe, the aspects of nature in connection with the 
emotions of the mind, as he passes from shore to shore and from 
one tropical island to another. When at sea, in a morning mist, 
the landsman often imagines that he sees land, and even the ex- 
perienced eyes of sailors are sometimes deceived. ‘The sun, of 
course, as it gains power, will dispel the illusion; but except in one 
or two rare instances, the reader of this volume may hope in vain 
for any such deliverance. ‘he poet who is in a fog himself (* I 
gaze in dimness,” he exclaims, and truer words were never uttered), 


* Flying from a Shadow: a Work of Wanderings. Vol. 1—“To Southern Seas.’” 
By Frank Frankfort Moore. Smith, Elder, and Co, 1872. 
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es his readers in the same position. Meaning is frequently 
fost sight of in a mist of words. It isa shadow flying from a 
ghadow that we catch glimpses of through the poem, not a being 
of flesh and blood. So indistinct, indeed, is the imagery, so 
vaguely indefinite the language, that upon closing the volume after 
a careful perusal we scarcely know of what we have been reading, 


and have only a confused memory of floating vapours and drifting | 


foam, and misty, moaning seas (they moan or throb in almost 
every page), of shores haunted by shadows, of tremulous changes 
of light, of sunbeams flashing gold, of the moon ‘ shredding” 
hersnow of flake-light, of the vague splendour of cloudland, and of 
the glistening of the stars. There is no poetry in all this; it is 
merely poetical phraseology, of a different kind, indeed, to that 
employed by the small versifiers who followed in the wake of 
Pope, but at the best a showy dress in which poetry may be 
clothed. The language which is the furthest removed from 
idiomatic prose is not necessarily the language of poetry; and the 
love of a rich, but somewhat artificial diction, which marks the 
works of two or three living writers—of men whose right to the 
title of poet is not to be disputed—may be cherished rather fool- 
ishly by the mere poetaster, and is likely to prove a snare to the 
young poet. 

Assuredly Mr. Moore’s Muse (if the once familiar term may be 
permitted) is not strong enough to bear such a weight of orna- 
ment, and he must be told emphatically that a good deal of what 
he has written is either pure nonsense, or exhibits a foolish strain- 
ing after effect. Are we too matter-of-fact, for instance, when we 
ask him what he understands by saying that the air of a dream 
floats in form to him, or whether he is quite sure of his meaning 
in describing as follows the broad path of the setting sun upon the 
waters ?— 

“ Yea, this is thy path we have seen, 
Yea, this is the way thou hast known; 
The only track that hath been 
On thy waste since its earliest tone. 


“Tt stretches on into heaven, 
Into secret places of sky; 
A breath of their secret is driven 
Over thee in their wonder of dye.” 


And although there may be meaning in the following stanzas, 
taken from the same poem, it must be allowed that the sense is 
hazy, ‘In eve” the poet sings, the heaven and the world are 
rolled into one :— 
“They are claspt, they are mighty in love, 
In the night of their love they are one ; 


The ocean of strong waves above, 
And beneath the heaven rich of tone. 


“ They are claspt, and the sound of a voice 
Is felt, a mystery of song; 
The shout of freed souls that rejoice ; 
The gladness of waters that throng. 


Their voice, their song is but one, 
We cannot divide it in sound; 
Unseparate still it goes on 
To the souls lost in listening around.” 
And what a forced effort to be poetical there is in the following 
feeble stanzas! Happy memories of the past are compared, not 
very appropriately, to footsteps on the sand which cannot be 
effaced,—at least, that appears to us to be the meaning, but it is 
quite possible that we are mistaken :— 
‘¢ Far out of the reach of the creeping 
White seas, out of washing waves’ reach, 
On the long pathless sands that are sleeping 
In the sadness that stays to the beach, 
There are prints of some feet, and the pressure 
Of wandering steps that have past 
On their way in a season of pleasure, 
On eves by no cloud overcast. 
“They abide on the beach of that coast-land, 
The worn water washes them not ; 
They abide on the beach of that ghost-land, 
On a shore that no heart has forgot; 
In the light of the shadow that guideth, 
She perceives the worn prints of dead days ; 
Each pressure of foot that abideth 
On the comfortless sand of beach-ways. 


« And tho shapes of those days of the distance 
Re-arise in the light of a ghost....... 


The wild-flapping wings of the coast-bird 
Will wave o'er the prints of those feet ; 
And the lingering wings of the ghost-bird 
Of memory about them will beat.” 
In pity to our readers we will spare them any more verses about 
these wonderful footsteps, which are made to rhyme to mute steps, 
and are said to be infolded by the moonlight of heaven. On every 
page or nearly every page of the volume we find stanzas or lines 


| will have to throw aside much that is meretricious, the mere pinch- 


that are equally destitute of sense. Probably the wisest counsel 
that can be given toa young writer endowed in any degree with 
the gift of verse, is to utter his thoughts in the simplest language 
his mother-tongue affords. If he have aught worthy to say which 
such a diction cannot express, it will be uttered in defiance of this 
rule; but the homeliest words are the best words for ordinary pur- 
poses, and it is vastly more important that he should make sure 
he has a poetical thought to utter, than that he should acquire 
a gorgeous vocabulary, which too often conceals poverty of 
imagination. 

Mr. Moore’s ear has been captivated by Mr. Swinburne’s resonant 
verse and by the rhythm of other living poets, and having caught 
what may be called the twang of their music, he is content to 
compose stanza after stanza without much regard to meaning. It 
is not at all evident what the shadow is from which the poet flies. 
There is, indeed, a lady, ‘ girt about with misty light,” whose 
shadow passes now and then before him, making him long to 
escape from these grey northern shores, and to go forth with the 
swallow. Her eyes are joyless, and “ pale with pallor of the 
skies,” and her ears cannot hear the sounds that come about them, 
‘* fainting through the air,” as they stand upon the shore. Her 
breath is cold and her hands white, and altogether one feels that 
to escape from so gruesome a ghost it might be well to take ship 
to any land, and to sail on the stormiest seas. But in a lyric 
which is by far the best in the volume a woman is addressed who 
seems to possess flesh and blood as women should, and from her, 
| to judge from the following stanzas, it cannot be that the writer 
wished to fly. He is asking whether they shall meet again :— 

“Shall I behold thee, my one friend, 
Who lovest all things loved by me; 
Whose warm and faithful grasp did end 


My life of land? Oh! shall we spend 
Another hour beside the sea? 
“ Where we loved straying, to repeat 
The wonder of the verse new-born 
Each to the other, shall our feet 
Wander as they were wont, and meet 
The freshness of sea-scented morn ? 
“T know not; but I know theo true ; 
Amid the faithless, thee unchanged ; 
I know, though lands and faces new, 
And strangeness of all world I view, 
No love from thee shall be estranged.” 


With the exception of the one awkward line we have marked by 
italics, there is melody in these stanzas, and they seem to be marked 
also by genuine feeling. Indeed, the whole piece entitled “ Out 
of Sight” would, did space permit, be worthy of quotation. If 
the poems generally had been of the same character, we should 
have formed a very different estimate of the volume from that 
which we have taken. From the opening portion of the poem we 
transcribe a few verses :— 


« ¢Tt is a noble land, the tide 
Flows not upon a vobler shore,’ 
We say, and gaze across the wide 
Distance of swelling seas that hide 
The coast our eyes behold no more. 


“The care that saddened every thought 
Is sleeping with the sleeping coast ; 
And every sorrow it has wrought 
Upon our soul is now as nought 
Within that far sea-vision lost. 


“ A land of river and of bill, 
Of mountain with the sea in view ; 
A land of vale, with silver rill ; 
A land of quiet lakes and still ; 
A land of noble hearts and true. 


“The wood-ways of the singing-bird 
Are there, made beautiful with song ; 
The pastures where the silent herd 
Wanders; and round the coast the gird 
Of glorious sea and waves that throng. 
“There war is hated; peace adored 
From rich fields mellow in her light ; 
But there strong hands but wait the word 
To drop the sickle, grasp the sword, 
And shed true blood for truth and right. 
«And we who see her cliffs no more, 
Behold the glories of the past ; 
Nor cease repeating o’er and o'er, 
“A noble land, a noble sbore; 
For ever may her glory last!’ ” 





| 
| This may be to some extent imitative verse, and there is certainly 


nothing in it to herald the appearance of a new poet; but the 
writer of such lines, if he be, as we suppose, a young man, may 
produce some grateful fruit of poetry in the years to come. The 
writer's fluency of versification is, no doubt, against him, and he 
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beck of poetry, before he produces work that will command 
intelligent sympathy. Believing this, and that Mr. Moore may 
be capable of such work, we regret to see that the volume we 
have just laid down forms but the first portion of a poem which 
the author promises, or threatens, to continue. We counsel Mr. 
Moore to keep back his poetical effusions for a season, and mean- 
while to study none but the greatest masters of the art. After a 
year or two he will, we dare venture to say, return to his manu- 
script a wiser man, if not a better poet. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Queer Things of the Service: illustrated in the Correspondence 
between Mr. Joseph Meanwell, at the Antipodes, and Sir John Shortbill, 
Knt., of London, Edited by James Dyehard, Captain, unattached. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—This is a very smart hit at the economies of 
Government, as they are at present carried out. Mr. Joseph Meanwell 
is “Constrictor” at the settlement of Antipodes, and puts the screw on 
with considerable energy. He cuts off the allowance for mules to carry 
a regiment's bedding, and makes the men carry it themselves, the 
thermometer standing at 100°; requires a priest who has to conduct a 
funeral to ride on the hearse ; refuses drying-poles to the washerwomen 
of a regiment; cuts off the allowance of sixpence a day to the guardian 
of the cemetery (a true bill,—witness the Sebastopol scandal), &c., &e. 
Finally, a revolt is reported in the North-West Province. Requisitions 
for all sorts of things crowd in upon the wretched man, and the whole 
system utterly collapses. The bullocks are shipped on board the 
transports instead of the mules, and the men are forced by hunger to 
eat the mules at £65 apiece. The artillery are provided with tins of 
meat instead of case-shot, and with tea instead of gunpowder; the 
sappers, instead of blankets, find themselves supplied with unfilled flannel 
cartridges for smooth-bore guns. The satire, like all satire, is unjust, 
but it is not without some truth. 

Greville Landon. By Pier Lisle. 3 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)— 
The author overrates, if not his own powers, certainly those of the human 
race. Greville Landon is one of the very longest novels that we have 
ever seen, and it scarcely pretends to any of the interest which attaches 
to surprising incidents or a complicated plot. The author indeed takes 
care to point out to us what we may call a thunder-cloud on his horizon, 





Ts 
tion about the beauty and force of the language. When we hays 
said that the first sermon of the volume is not very happily placed, we 
have finished our fault-finding. The question of the single or double 
authorship of Isaiah—and this is the most prominent part of its Bubject- 
matter—is scarcely suitable for discussion in a discourse of this king, 
The reader must not, however, suppose that Mr. Baldwin Brown is given 
to barren and unedifying controversy. The character of the volume ig 
very different. It sets out indeed a theology sufficiently marked ang 
definite. The preacher is not one to avoid ground marked dangerong, 
But it is altogether free from hardness and dogmatism. He has in large 
measure and abundantly shows the gift of sympathy. And when he 
comes to apply his teaching to practical life, he does it with remarkablg 
ability. To be plain-spoken without descending into the detail in which 
a preacher is so apt to lose himself is a power not often so happily exer. 
cised as itis here. Among the sermons we would wish to mention with 
special admiration the two on Balaam,—“ Balaam, the open eye,” ang 
“What Balaam saw and said.” Another difficult character, Jacob, ig 
peculiarly well dealt with. We shall quote a few lines from the ger. 
mon, ‘* The Days of our Pilgrimage” :— 

‘“‘ But there is something special in the experience which this pilgrim 
confesses before theking. ‘ Few and evil have the days of the years of my 
life been. A sad and weary old man. Would faithful Abrabam or pious 
Isaac have borne this testimony? The life of the one was nobler, purer, 
grander than Jacob’s; the life of the other more simple and serene, 
The old age of either would have been fairer and brighter to look upon, 
Jacob’s experience, on the other hand, has much to do with the habit of 
his nature and the sins and follies of his life. It is one of the most 
profoundly interesting biographies in history, because of the breadth of 
human experience it covers; the heights and the depths through which 
this princely pilgrim passed. He had a keen and subtle intellect, 
easily tempted to display itself in cunning, but with a lordly power in 
its compass when set on its noblest use ; while he had a craving, grasp- 
ing appetite for riches and intense power of acquisition, joined witha 
grand faculty of spiritual insight and constant vision of the realities of 
the unseen world. A power at once to grope and to soar; now the 
huckster, now the seer; two powerful natures struggling witbin for 
the mastery; the spirit wresting the victory from the flesh through 
bitter anguish and wasting pain. This false brother, this crafty steward, 
this scheming chief, this foolish father, had terrible lessons to learn at 
the hand of the Angel who was redeeming him from all evil ; and it is 





the glory of the man that he had patience, courage, and faith to learn 
them, and to bless the Angel who had redeemed him, as he bowed on 
his bed’s head in death.” 

——The Two Great Temptations. By 0. J. Vaughan, D.D., Master of 
the Temple. (Macmillan.)\—Here we have a series of eight lectures 


but the phenomenon never can be said to threaten absolute danger, and delivered in the Temple Church during the Lent of the present year. 


it finally disperses without doing any injury. The hero himself, for the 
title must belong, we suppose, to the personage who gives his name to 
the book, is a very shadowy being, one of the men who might be any- 
thing, but are nothing, except indeed enormously rich, who spurn the 
office of premier when it is humbly laid at their feet, and gene- 
rally perplex and, it may be added, annoy us bya greatness which 
is neither explained nor justified. The number of subordinate, nomi- 
nally subordinate, personages is very large, and the characters of 
some at least are conceived and drawn with considerable ability. 
The ability of the book is indeed manifest throughout; few 
readers who have fairly begun it will fail to reach the end, long 
as is the journey, though few, we venture to say, will be able to lay 


| The preacher aims at, and in no common degree succeeds in, uniting 
| the characteristics of force and simplicity. Of the two subjects—these 
| are the Temptation of Eve and Adam, and the Temptation of Christ— 
| the second is, perhaps, the more satisfactorily treated, as it is, in one 
sense, the easier to treat. Those who remember how Mr. Maurice has 
dealt with this topic in his Christmas Day and other Sermons will pro- 
bably feel that little is left for any successor to do. But even they will 
read what Dr. Vaughan has to say with pleasure and profit. The 
lectures fully maintain his high reputation as a preacher. And they 
seem to retain, as Dr. Vaughan’s published sermons commonly do, in a 
| singular degree, the power of the living voice. The style leaves nothing 


| to be desired. Its clearness and power are admirable. The Little 





their hands on their hearts and affirm that they have skipped nothing | Sanctuary aud other Meditations, by Alexander Raleigh, D.D. (Strahan.) 


on the route. The real heroes of the story, indeed, are George Berthon, 

a strong, resolute, honest, hard-headed man of action, and Harley Grey, 

dreamer and poet, infirm of purpose, and without stamina of soul or | 
body. The two are friends, and the contrast between them is ably | 
drawn. Maurice Fienne, the cynical aristocrat, Maynard, the scheming | 
democrat, Lady Lilian, Berthon’s exquisite wife, with others, are minor | 
characters, in all of which the hand of an artist is more or less evident. | 
The German Count we think a failure ; he is a clumsy sort of Peschiera. 
Greville Landon is, we should say, a political novel. Berthon is the philo- 
s@phical Conservative, who is, we suppose, to be our ruler in the future, | 


and his surpassing eloquence helps to overcome a nefarious scheme of | 
reform, when Mr. Falkland, whose antitype it will be easy to recognise, | 


—We shall not, we suppose, be misdescribing these “ meditations ” if 
we say that they are sermons. They have many merits, but, in our 
judgment at least, one great defect. They are conventional, not 
so much, indeed, in language, as in their general treatment. We 
take, as an instance, what we generally look upon as a “test” 
subject in this respect, the discourse on the words, “We must 
through great tribulation enter into the kingdom of God.” Now 
there is a conventional demand that these words should be applied to 
Christians as they are circumstanced in the present day. We do 
not want to be personal, but we should like to know whether the 
preacher himself, an able man, of good repute in his profession, wielding 
no little power, and, we should hope, well paid, and his hearers, well- 





proceeds to crown the political edifice by proposing manhood suffrage. | aii professional men and traders, as we suppose they are, can say 
Our own conviction is that if we are to have manhood suffrage, it will | p44 in any sense that is specially trae of thom, true because they pro- 
be proposed by a Conservative statesman. fess a belief that is dominant over their lives, they have “ much tribula- 

Sermons, &¢0.—The Sunday Afternoon: Fifty-two Brief Sermons. By | tion.” We take it that, on the whole, they are happier than the men 
J. Baldwin Brown. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—A large circle of readers | who lack this belief, nay, we would quote Dr. Raleigh himself as on our 
is always glad to see what Mr. Baldwin Brown writes. The volume! side. His sermon, “ Who has the best of it?” is an able vindication of 
before us will be especially welcome, as having an especial use. It con-| the present happiness of the believer in Christ. Here is a passage to the 
tains a sermon for every Sunday in the year, each of them compressed | point: —‘“ The present truth is that we have the advantage now, that we do 
within such limits that it will not occupy more than ten minutes in the | not need to wait for the compensation, that godliness is better than un- 
reading. These discourses were preached in the ordinary course of Mr. | godliness all the world over; that no outward gifts, accomplishments, 
Brown’s ministry, and probably stand very much as they were delivered. possessions, can lift a man of the world above a child of God; that 
They are in a high degree ornate and rhetorical. We use neither word | ‘hunger and thirst after righteousness ’ is nobler in a human spirit than 
with the least shade of unfavourable meaning. Both to us signify | all beauty, and honour, and wealth without it; that the face of God 
qualities which the sermon, except in some rare instances, ought to| shining down upon tho life of man is the supreme felicity, and the lost 
possess. We aro inclined to think that the style might have been| ideal.” So much, then, for the inner life, and as for the outer life, do 
somewhat toned down, in view of the particular purpose, the | not Christians enjoy it as much as non-Christians? A monk of La 
private or family reading, for which they are intended. The! Trappe might talk of “much tribulation” with good reason. A porse- 
slight alteration of we for you in the appeals which the preacher | cuted Christian, if there are persecuted Christians anywhere, might say 
makes to his audience would have been a convenient change. | it. An Indian convert, for instance, ejected from his caste, might say it; 
Here, however, opinions may differ, while there can be no ques- i but not an English Christian, perfectly secure and prosperous, enjoying 
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Sie outwardly like other men, and by his own account happier in him- 
gelf than they. ——Sermons, by the late John Grote, B.D. (Deighton and 
Bell ; Bell and Daldy.)—Professor Grote was for some years vicar of 
Trumpington. This little volume consists chiefly of sermons preached 
by him in that capacity. His will directed that some selection of the 
kind should be published after his death. The sermons are sensible, 
practical discourses, with nothing that we can see specially characteristic 
of the author. But it is not so much for their intrinsic value that they 
are published, as for the idea, about the truth of which there can be no 
doubt, and to which the preacher thus gave effect with characteristic 
modesty and thoughtfulness, that there might be “some among his 
hearers who would like to possess them in a permanent form.” The 
Sin of Man and the Love of God. By William R. Clark, Vicar of Taun- 
ton. (W. W. Gardner.)—This is a series of sermous on the parables con- 
tained in the fifteenth chapter of St. Luke, with a prefatory discourse on 
«teaching by parables.” They are discourses of considerable merit, 
such as a parish congregation may think itself fortunate in hearing, 
but not possessing any special attractions for the reader. We 
should like to have seen the difficulties of the “elder son” in the par- 
able of the Prodigal Son boldly dealt with. Preachers commonly 
speak of him as if he were a far less estimable person than the prodigal. 
The father in the story does not think so, does not utter a word of blame 
against him. What he did say surely comes to nothing more than this, 
—that a father loves a son better than a brother a brother.—~ 
The Training of the Twelve. By the Rev. A. B. Bruce. (T. and T. 
Clark.)—Mr. Bruce has not spared pains in working up the scattered 
hints and notices which the Evangelists give us of the twelve companions 
of Christ. We do not know that the subject has been so systematically 
treated before; and though the plan of the book suggests a certain 
danger, whicli may not have been always avoided, of oxaggerating the 
significance of what we know, from the very fact of our knowing so 
little, Mr. Bruce deserves much praise for the ability with which he 
has carried out his design, as well as for its orginality. We confess to 
having been somewhat prejudiced against the book by coming at a very 
early portion on this strange passage. “ How easily and artlessly does 
the mystic bride, as represented by these five disciples, become 
acquainted with hor heavenly Bridegroom! The account of their meet- 
ing is idyllic in its simplicity, and would only bo spoiled by a com- 
mentary.” But this does not represent the general tone and style of 
the volume, which is generally commendable and of good taste. From 
Ur to Machpelah, the Story of Abraham, by the Hon. and Rev. Lowther 
J. Barrington (Sampson Low and Co.), is an amplification, with remarks, 
illustrations, &c., of the Scripture, and does not call for any particular 
notice.——Strange Footsteps; or Thoughts on the Providence of God. 
By the Revs. 0. and H. Kendall. (Bemroso.)—This is a volume of essays 

dealing with a subject which, in one of its aspects, the “Efficacy of 

Prayer,” has been of late copiously discussed in the colamns of the 
Spectator. These essays aro “illustrated by incidents new and old.” 

Some of these illustrations are curious and interesting, and the argu- 

ment is not without force. Scripture Studies. By W. H. Ley, 

Vicar of Sellack. (Longmans.)—This is a volume of observations, 

which are sometimes brief notes, and sometimes are lengthened 

out into essays, on difficult and misunderstood passages in Scrip- 
ture. Mr. Ley is evidently a thoughtful, well-read student. His 
eandour is worthy of all praise. Aud the result of his labours, 
if he does not absolutely clear away the difficulties which he attacks, 
is always valuable. And they have the great merit that no more is 
claimed for them than fairly belongs to them. The article on “ The 

Imprecations of the Psalms” is an instance in point. Mr. Ley points 

out that the Hebrew will bear the change of “let” to shall, so that the 

words will read “Satan shall stand at his right hand,” &c., and so be 











who questioned him about the welfare of his soul, “that he had 
a thousand souls,” The Bible Student (Hodder and Stoughton) is 
a periodical, of which we have what we suppose to be a year's issue 
before us. Much of its contents seem valuable and interesting. —— 
Among books of devotion, hardly fit subjects, we think, for criticism, 
we may mention Family Prayers, by C. J. Vaughan, D.D., Master of the 
Temple (Strahan), a volume containing Morning and Evening Prayers, 
to be used at family worship, for four weeks ; Devotions and Devotional 
Meditations, in Prose and Verse, Sor Private Use, by Charles Girdlestone, 
a New Edition (Sampson Low and Co.) ; Prayers from the Collection of 
the late Baron Bunsen, translated by Catherine Winkworth. (Longmans. ) 
| Here wo have two parts,—(1) for the family, containing prayers, 
morning and evening, for three weeks, together with special forms for 
| the great festivals and special occasions; and (2), for private use,.—— 
Christ the Consoler (Longmans) is described as a “ book of comfort for 
the sick,” and is recommended by a preface by tho Bishop of Carlisle. 
| The Virtues of Mary is a translation from the Spanish of Father Francis 
| Arias (Burns and Oates). 
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Army of the North-German Confederation, by a Prussian General, 8vo (King) 5/0 
Beecher (H. W.), One Thousand Gems from, by Evans (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Beecher (H. W.), Prayers in the Congregation, 12mo (Strahan &Co.) 3/6 
Beecher (H. W.). Yale Lectures on Preaching, 12M0 .............sece0ee +(Nelson) 2/6 
Book (The) and its Story, by L. N. R., er 8vo «s...(Kent) 49 
Braddon (Miss), Robert Ainsleigh, 12m0_ .......00.ccccscessescseseeees (Ward & Lock) 2/0 
Braddon (Miss), To the Bitter End, 3 vols cr 8¥0  .....c..s.ceceecee (Maxwell & Co.) 31/6 
Brassey (T.), Work and Wages Practically Illustrated, 8vo ...... (Bell & Daldy) 7/6 
Carlyle (Thomas), Miscellaneous Essays, vol 7, 12mo ......... (Chapman & Hall) 2/0 
Cummins (Miss), The Lamplighter, 12mo ............ ..(Ward & Lock) 10 
Davidson (A. D.), Lectures and Sermons, 8vo ., T. & T. Clark) 1046 
Davies (J.), Notes on First Book of Kings, 120 ..........ce.ceceecsesseceeces (Philip) 1/6 
De la Palma (Father L.), History of the Sacred Passion arns, Oates, & Oo.) 7/6 
Dickens (Charles), David Copperfleld, Household Edition ...(Chapman & Hall) 3 
Freeman (E. A.), General Sketches of European History, 18mo ---(Macmillan) 3/6 
Green (W. E.), Hints on Sketching from Nature, part 2. 12mo ......... (Rowney) 1/0 
Gresley (Rev. W.), Thoughts on the Bible, 120  o...cc.cccceccesseseeeee S.P.0.K) 16 
Griffiths (R. J.), Teacher’s Handbook for Preparation of Lessons ......... (Philip) 1/0 
Hebert (U.), Faith and Doubt, 12m0...........eccecceceeceeseeses (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Hogg (G.), Table of the Standards of Examination.............0e.c..+ (J. Heywood) 2/0 
Johnson (K.), Sketch-Map of Eastern Africa, 8vo.... (Johnston) 1/6 
Kingsley (Charles), Poems, Songs, and Ballads, cr 8V0  ......-.cceece0 (Macmillan) 6/0 
Kingsley (Charles), Town Geology, cr 8vo_ ....... (Strahan) 5/0 
Little Alfred's Visit to Wombwell's Menagerie, 4to........... (Ward & Lock) 1/0 
Lundy (J. J.), Rinderpest, its Prevention and Cure, 890 .......ceeecee.ee (Nimmo) 1/0 
Macmillan (H.), The True Vine, Cr 8¥0 .......ccseseereerseeeescecee seocepcet (Macmillan) 6/0 
Minntes of Conference, 1872, 120 ........cscecceceeceeseeeee (Wesleyan Conf. Office) 1/6 
Mr. Pisistratus Brown, M.P., in the Highlands, cr 8V0..........0.ce00e (Macmillan) 2/6 
My Sunday-Friend Stories, 3rd Series, 16m0.,.........0.c0seecseceeseeceeseeceneee (Batty) 1/6 
Perowne (J. J. S.), The Athanasian Creed, 8vo. (Strahan) 1/0 
Phelps (E. 8.), Gypsy Breynton, 12mo (Ward & Lock) 1/0 
Prime (S. I.), Walking with God, 32mo (Hodder & Stoughton) 1/6 
Punch, re-issue, Library Edition, vol 5, 4to (Bradbury) 21/0 
Rogers (E. H.), How to Speak Hindustani, 12m0..........+0.+ (W. H. Allen & Co.) 1/0 
Routledge's Every Boy's Annual, 1873, royal 8vo ... (Routledge) 6/0 
Smith (J. W.), Manual of Common Law, 12m0 ..........cese0ceeeee (Stevens & Sons) 13/0 
Stanley (A. P.), The Two Great C 1 , 8VO ..(M ilian) 1/0 
Tayler (C. B.), The Merchant's Clerk, 12m 0 ........ec0ccescereeeeeree (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Travers (M.), The Spinsters of Blatchington, 2 vola cr 8vo ......... (King & Co.) 21/0 





Woman's (A) Vengeance, by Author of Lost Sir Massingberd, cr 8vo (Bentley) 31/6 








Death. 
KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH—On Saturday, the 14th inst., mtat 55, at the Baths of Soden, 
Lady Kay-Shuttleworth, the beloved wife of Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth, of 
Gawthorpe Hall, Burnley. 





SPECIALTIES IN GLOVES. 


Brussels Kid (first choice), One Button, 2s 64; Two Buttons, 28 114. 
Paris Kid, best quality, One Button, 3s 94; Two Buttons, 4s 3d, 
Kid Gloves, with Three to Six Buttons, from 2s 9d per pair. 
Gents, do., Swede (Swedish Gloves), Two Buttons, 1s 9d per pair. 
Russian Calf (double sewn), Two Buttons, 2s 11d per pair. 
Gents., do., Saxe, extra long, without Buttons, 2s 6d per pair. 




















nothing more than a denunciation of the evils that will overtake the un- 
godly. But he does not pretend that the Jews did not commonly use the 
words with the significance which our version gives to them. Among 
other valuable notes, is one on the Second Commandment. The promise 
of mercy is to thousands of generations, as the threat of wrath is to 
the third and fourth generations. We are glad to observe that in deal- 
ing with the passage in St. Peter (Christ preaching “to the spirits in 
prison who were sometimes disobedient in the days of Noah,” a passage 
which Bishop Pearson treats, we cannot help thinking, in a very disin- 
genuous fashion), Mr. Ley adopts the more natural, and as we should have 
thought, the more welcome interpretation that Christ actually preached to 
the spirits of those who were swept off by the Flood. Moral Biblical 
Gleanings and Practical Teachings, by J.L. Mocatta. (Triibner.)—This is a 
large volume in which we cannot see much value. A writer who does not 
See cupidity, craft, or treachery in Jacob is surely not very trustworthy. 
It is simply amazing to find it stated that the incidents of Jacob's career 
speak only of “that true nobility of character which knows no disguise, no 
meanness, no selfish ambition.” Equally surprising is the attempt to 
find the doctrine of a future state taught in the Pentateuch. Here isa 
Specimen of the argument,—* Among the divers laws given by Moses to 
the Israelites, we may note such expressions as these, Genesis,—‘ He 
who doeth this wrong shall be utterly destroyed ; that soul shall be utterly 
cut off.’ Hore death of the sou/ is threatened as a punishment, thereby 
clearly implying that a future world is reserved as a reward 
for the pious and virtuous.” We are reminded of the Russian 





GENTLEMEN'S GLOVES. 


Brussels Kid, 3s 64; Paris Kid, 4s 6d. 
Russian Calf, 2s 9d per pair. 
The New Cape Driving Gloves, One Button, 2s 64; Two Buttons, 3s 3d. 
Sample pair of any description post free on receipt of stamps. 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET & WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 





ICROSCOPICAL investigation has proved that the decay- 
L ing substances which accumulate between the teeth contain animal and 
vegetable parasites, and that the tooth-powders, pastes, and washes in general 
use have no effect upon these. 
Messrs. GABRIEL'S Coralite Tooth-Paste (1s 6d), Royal Dentifrice (1s 64), and 
Odontalgique Elixir (5s) (obtainable of every respectable Chemist and Perfumer) 
completely destroy and remove these animalcule, and also preserve and beautify 


the Teeth. 
Prepared only by 


MESSRS. GABRIEL, 
(THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS,) 
LONDON—64 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, 
AND 56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 


Where they are daily in attend and ad r the Nitrous Oxide Gas 
in connection with their Painless System of Dentistry. 








EADING CASES for the SPECTATOR. Price 2s 6d each, 
CASES for BINDING, price 2s each. May be had by order through any 





noble, in the old days of serfdom, who told the English minister 


Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 
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COMPLETION OF DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 





On Wednesday next, in 1 volume, with 760 Engravings on Wood, and 
3 Coloured Plates, medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE. 
By Professor DESCHANEL, of Paris. 


Translated and Edited, with extensive Additions, by J. D. EVERETT, D.C.L., 
F.RB.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Queen's College, Belfast. 





Published also separately in Four Parts, limp cloth, 4s 6d each. 
Part I. MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and PNEUMATICS. 
Part II. HEAT. 
Part III. ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 
Part IV. SOUND and LIGHT. 


*,* This Work is used as a Text-book in the Oxford and Cambridge Universities, 
and in the chief Colleges and Science Classes in the United Kingdom; while in 
France it has been adopted by the Minister of Instruction as the Text-book for 
Government Schoo!s. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner OF OHANCERY LANE), LONDON, E.C. 
E PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 


orders over 20s. Per ream. 
Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... ooo cee ove ose ove ws 3/0 


Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) coe coe oe oe owe 4/0 
Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended)... ooo ee 5/0 
Straw Paper, “ Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... pom oo eee «a 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... eee eos “ie ooo ewe 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 


Outsides Foolscap ... ove eee ooo ose on ove ove ove soo 6/6 
Letter Paper for Scribbling pam pa ‘on ows plain, 4/0; ruled do. 4/6 
The “ Velium Wove Ciub-House" Note... ote ove eee five quires for 2/6 
Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000. 
Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, 


Ce 
OLLEGE of PHYSICAL SCIENCE, NEW CASTLE 
UPON-TYNE. ” 
In connection with the University of Durham. 
The Session will commence on the 7th October, 1872, and will be divided into the 


Michaelmas, Epiphany, and Easter Terms. 
















CLASSES. Fee. 
Mathematics............ W. Steadman Aldis, M.A. ........c.ccccece0 5gs. a session, 
Physics .... .A. S. Herschel, B.A., F.R.A.S 23. do. 
Chemistry .A. Freire Marreco, M.A. . gs. do. 
Geology ...... -David Page, LL.D., F.G.S gs do. 
Natura! Philosophy...S. Waymouth, M.A. ..... -2g3. do. 
Greek and Latin ...... J. B. Bulmer, B.D. .. -2g8. a term 
English History & ) P 2gs. ‘ 
English Literatures J. Atkinson. B.A. ... . ‘on _ 
French, German, and Mechanical Drawing, each ................66 103 6d do. 


*,* Students must have attained the age of 15 years. No preliminary examination 
is required. 

In addition to the class Fees Students will be required to pay an entrance fee 
of one guinea. Students who do not enter more than two classes may commute this 
on payment of seven shillings for each class. 

Students desirous of studying the whole of the first four subjects may compound 
- ee fees by payment of £17 17s, This will be the only composition feg 
allowed. 

Full particulars respecting the Examinations, Associateship of the College, 
Laboratory Regulations, Scholarships, Exhibitions, Evening Classes, Hours of 
Attendance, &c., will be found in the Prospectus of the College, to be had free on ap- 
plication to Mr. THEO. Wood BUNNING, Secretary to the College. 


‘On October 1 will be published, in crown 8v0, price 5s cloth. ora 
UOVA ITALIA; or, ‘Tours and Retours through France, 


Sener, Italy, aud Sicily: a Poem in Ten Cantos. By Nomentino, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in 18mo, price Is 6d cloth. 


HORT PRAYERS and other HELPS to DEVOTION for 
the BOYS of a PUBLIC SCHOOL. By Gsor@e Epwarp LyNca Corton 
D.D., late Bishop of Calcutta. New Edition, revised by R&GINALD BROUG ATON, 
M.A., Master of the Royal Grammar School, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; formerly 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, in 12mo, price 3s 6d cloth. 
COMPENDIUM of EUROPEAN GEOGRAPHY and 
L HISTORY ; containing a Description of Every Country in Europe, Physical, 
Political, Industrial, Social, and Historical. By RICHARD HILEY, Author of various 
Approved Grammatical and Geographical School Bouks. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


DPoOk’s GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRZZTORIUM.” Size, 33 feet by 22 feet. 


With other Pictures at the Doré GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. Ten to Six. 
Admission, 1s. 


Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 








LD HIGHLAND TODDY WHISKY, 
20s per gallon, 40s per dozen, 

RB. MACKAY, of Inverness, begs to acquaint his 
customers in the South that his celebrated blend can 
be obtained, free of carriage, from his Correspondents, 
HENRY BRETT and O©O., Holborn Bars, and 30 
Regent Street. 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 

la tholders of Whisky in the world. Their 

Old Irish isky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
Soares application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 





Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


KN AnAN'S -LL. WHISK Y.— 





This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
OREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY,” 
on seal, label, and cork. 
Wholesale Depét, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 





LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLEs, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelied 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(ate 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 


BE. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Labe! | 


used so many years, signed, “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


|. ‘emma US and DIGESTIVE 
COCOA. 

Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, easily digested 
and palatable, and adapted for the most delicate 
stomach. 

Sold in Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 

SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 


|PPURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
| IMPORTED BY 

WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET euneee TO THE ROYAL 


ILY, 
85 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1863. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in Gne Piece. 





UININE WIN E— 
as supplied to the Sick and Wounded during 
the late War. 

The many and expensive forms in which this 
well-known medicine is administered too often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
| which has attended 
| WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
| arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
| turer. Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
|to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
| behoves the public to see that they have 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 

for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
| since elicited the fact that at least one unprincipled 

imitator did not use Quinine at all in the manufacture 

of his Wine. 
| All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 30s per doz. 


| WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
}cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London, Agents— 
| Lewis and Co., Worcester. 








EALTHY DIGESTION.— 
Nothing is so important to the human frame 
as healthy digestive organs, aud when they are 
| mpaired, the popular and professional remedy is 
MORSON'S PEPSINE. 
Sold in bottles from 3s, and in boxes from 2s 6d, by 
| all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124 Southampton Row, 
W.C., London. See name on label. 











} 
|fXNOUT and RHEUMATISM.—The 
excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
oer: medicine, BLALR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
ILLS. 





| They require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
| attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all medicine vendors, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d 


} - ~ . 
* per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 





| 





é H. JONES, the Practical Working 
Je Dentist, certifled by Diploma Doctor of Dentat 
Surgery, operates with Nitrous Oxide, and emphatically 
guarantees perfect freedom from pain in the extraction 
of Teeth or Stumps; this need not be done unless 
desired, as by his painless and self-adhesive system of 
fixing Artificial Teeth extraction is obviated. G. H. J., 
being the actual maker, supplies the very best descrip- 
tion of teeth at prices generally paid for the most 
inferior. Sets from One to Ten Guineas, Free Con- 
sultation Daily at 57 Great Russell Street, opposite 
British Museum. Factory, Gilbert Street, Bloomsbury, 
N.B.—lIn the press, “ Dentistry ; its Use and Abuse.” 
By G. H. Jonzs. 
DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 
FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Com- 
plexion, by using the celebrated ** UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 

LN AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 

tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 

and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 

eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 

derful liquid. Lt is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Soild in bottles, 3s each. 

Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
e TOOTH PASTE js greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pear!-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, Loudon. 


| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 

PILLS.—Few persons are so favoured by 
circumstances, or so fortified by nature, as to enable 
them to pass unscathed the sore trials of an inclement 
season. With catarrhs, coughs, and iufluenzas every- 
where abounding, it should be universally known that 
Holloway’s Ointment, diligently ra» bed upon the chest, 
checks the worst assaults of these maladies, and 
securely wards off more grave and daugerous diseases 
of the throat and the lungs. The truth of this asser- 
tion must remain unquestioned in the face of thousands 
of unimpeachable living attesto rs, who have personally 
derived the utmost possible benefits from this simple 
treatment when their present sufferings were appall- 
ing, and their future prospects most disheartening, 














| Both remedies act admirabiy tugether. 


COMFORT FOR INVALIDS,—J. ALDERMAN} Phosticitsus svt on arruicaniox. 











CHROMOS, ENGRAVINGS, and OLEOGRAPHS.—GEO. REES, 41, 42, 


and 43 RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





BREIDENBACH'S 





WOOD 


VIOLET, 


WHITE 


MACCASSARINE, KALYDOR, ODONTO, each 1s —SoLD EVERYWHERE, 


2s 6d. 


ROSE, 
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CARSON’S PAINT 
Ah enasenaee ores 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It s especially applicable to 


wooD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
co 


MPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
GAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR: 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LvupGATE HI, LONDON, E.C.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


————— 





Prospectuses, and all particulars on application to 
Ist September, 1872. 


THE 
"| LIBERATOR PERMANENT BUILDING & INVESTMENT SOCIETY. 
48 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that on and after the FIRST of OCTOBER 
NEXT, the ENTRANCE FEE on PAID-UP SHARES will be increased to HALF-A-CROWN per 

Share, and that on the same date a New Edition of the Society's Prospectus will be issued. Shares taken before 
the above date will rank as Original Shares, and will participate in all the privileges reserved for such Shares. 


J. SPENCER BALFOUR, Managing Director 


TABLE SHOWING PROGRESS OF THE SOCIETY. 






































oR THE YEAR stares Issued | Tote! Receipts | ¢o"Roserve Fund | Addition to fixed 
during the year. during the year. | Interest at 5 %/,. 
JUNE 30, 1869. | 801 £8,099 3 8 £150 One per cent. 
” 1870. 1,267 £22,832 5 5 £500 re per cent. 
. wn | 2,218 £61,637 11 9 pean ayo —_ 
“aa 1972, 4,340 £166,003 2 10, £3,500 Two and half 























GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 
Sold by Grocers in labelled packets. 
JAMES EPPS &CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London 
Epps's Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 


CHOCOLATE. 


Each Cake is labelled— 





JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Milk). 


CACA OIN E. 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE. 
Each packet is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Hommopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Cacdoine (Cacdoine and Condensed Milk). 


Tits OOT CHUTNEY. 


Messrs. W. H. JONES and CO., of Tirhoot, beg to 
inform late residents in India that their celebrated 
Chutney can be obtained of ail Italian Warebouse- 
men and Grocers throughout the Kingdom, and whole- 
sale only of their Agents, CROSSE and BLACK WELL, 
Soho Square. None genuine without the label baaring 
their name and that of Crosse and BLACKWELL. 














INE-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 24d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY’S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the ouly 
guarantee of genuineness, 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


EA and PERRINS’ SAUCKH. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and favour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels, 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
R. PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTOR- 
ATIVE, containing Iron, Quinine, and other 
invaluable tonics, will be found a safe, convenient, and 
agreeable remedy in all cases of debility, nervousness, 
depression of spirits, palpitation of the heart, trem- 
bling of the limbs, &c., restoring health and strength 
in afew weeks.—Sold in boxes at 4s 6d, 15s. and 33s, 
post free 4s 8d, 15s 4d, and 34s 9d, by Mr. Cleaver, 63 
Oxford Street; and Mann, 39 Cornhill, London. 


1 7 De Ts OAT TCL 

R. NAPIER’S EFFERVESCENT 

_ SALINE POWDERS (Tonic, Alterative, and 
Aperient) are the most rational remedial agents in all 
cases of Enlarged Liver, Jaundice, Hemorrhoidal 
Disease, and Obstinate Constipation, and in removing 
all disorders of the Stomach and Bowels. The most 
happy results have been obtained by their use in all 
the above affections. 

Reference permitted to those benefited, which will 
ne Seut on application, as being preferable to publish- 
ng testimonials. 

Sold in boxes at 2s 6d and 4s 6d; sent free for three 
stamps extra, from 


_T Garver, 75 Allen Road, Stoke Newington, N. 








MRS. S&S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
__. youthful colour and beauty, 
IT Will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote laxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


NATALINE 


inconvenience, but an ornament. 


CITY DEPOTS 





| you my best thanks. 
| that I could desire in lens and frames. 
| wear—and the glasses are cool and glareless. 


Gentlemen,—My old glasses and those supplied by you have come to hand. 
Iam truly happy in having found at last, after years of quest, in absolute perfection, all 
The frames are easy, comfortable, and secure—perfectly luxurious te 
I hope the use of these new pebbles by those affected with 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN SPECTACLES. 
WONDERFUL SIGHT-RESTORER. 


PEBBLES. 


MOUNTED ON THE NEW ALLOY WHICH RECEIVED A PRIZE MEDAL AWARD. 


Persons suffering from Weak or Defective Sight will find great relief by wearing the New Spectacles, con- 
sisting of a brilliant Pebble of high polish, called * NATALINE,” which possesses qualities so long needed— 
LIGHTNESS, ABSENCE of COLOUR and GLARE—which render the wearing of Spectacles no longer au 


SoLe MANUFACTURERS AND INVENTORS, 
L, and A. PYKE, 32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, LONDON. 
(153 and 158A CHEAPSIDE. 
(68 FLEET STREET. 
Amongst numerous letters of a similar description in their possession, Messrs. L. & A. Pyke select the following: 
(Cory.) 


Charleville, County Cork, March 7, 1871. 
For the latter I have to tender 


| impaired sight will become as universal as they deserve.—I remain, Gentlemen, yours most obliged, 


J. KIRKBY, Officer of Inland Revenue. 





To be had of the principal Retailers, Observe Trade 
Brewrriss: EDINBURGH. 


ESTABLISHED 1749. 


WM YOUNGER AND C0O’s 
ALES ARE OF THE HIGHEST PURITY, 


POSSESS EMINENTLY INVIGORATING AND REFRESHING PROPERTIES, AND ARE 
DISTINGUISHED FOR THEIR DELICACY OF FLAVO 


Sparkling, Refreshing, and Nourishing. 


UR. 


Marks, as other Brands aro frequently substituted. 
Lonpon Stores: BELVEDERE ROAD, 8.E. 








| FPOHGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
| Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
| 1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 





GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL OHARTER, 1847, 
Daer-t~ ISSUED upon Adelaide and 
| the principal towns in South Australia. Bills 
| negotiated and collected ; money received on deposit. 
| For terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 
E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


[ ) EATH or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 


| 
| —— 
| 
| 





WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
} LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER'S ASSURANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 





An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 53 insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

£650,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant ZACH 
YEAR, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


TOCKS and SHARES, including 
Mining, BOUGHT and SOLD for cash or account 
at the closest market prices, and advances made 
thereon or exchanges effected. 
E. CAVENDISH TAHOURDIN, 13 Cornhill, E.C. 


XYGENATED WATER bolds in 

Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 

that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 

draught, and from its special action on food during the 

process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen haif-piata. 


Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 


ws TED, to PURCHASE, some 
OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Persous having 
the above to sell can forward them by post or other- 
| wise, and their value will be seut per return. 

Address, Mr. E. BROWNING, Dentist, 5 Chilworth 
Street, London, W. 











DIVIDENDS, 
10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 


SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIROULAR. 
The SEPTEMBER Number ready (12 pages), post free, 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreiga 
Railways, Debentures, [nsurance, Gas, Telegraphs, 
Banks, Mines, Foreigu Bonds, American and Colonial 
Stocks, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide, 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.O. 


IMPORTANT to INVESTORS. 


TMuHE LONDON INVESTMENT 
CIRCULAR for SEPTEMBER, now ready ous 

free), containing a carefully-selected list of 

for investment, paying 5 to" 20 per cent. Messrs. 

JONES and TALLENTIRE, British and Foreign Stock 

and Share Dealers, 20 Change Alley, Cornhill, 





Bankers: London «nd County Bank. 





TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGLON and PENNINGTON’S 
MONTHLY KECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreiga 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Thread- 
needie Street, London, E.C, 





NOVERNMENT SOCK INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Offices—33 Cornhill, London, E.C. 

The Capital and Deposits in this Company are in- 
vested in Governament Stocks and Municipal Obliga- 
tions, thereby affording the utmost security. 

Deposits received for one or more years, and 
interest allowed at the rate of £5 per cent. per annum, 

The current Bank rate for not less than six montha, 

Oue month's notice of withdrawal to be given. 

ADVANCES made upon British, Foreign, aad Colonial 
Government Stocks, 

Application to be made to A. W. RAY, Manager. 
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Just published, price 1s. 


BEN RHYDDING. 


“ The practice is such as is or may be adopted by any 


orthodox hospital physician in London.” —Medical.Times 
| 


and Gazette. 

“ Whatever is of proved utility in the treatment of 
disease is freely adopted in the practice of ‘Ben 
Rhydding,’ and all that the highest medical skill, the 
elcsest attention, and the best appliances can do is 
accomplished there.”"— The Standard. 

“To obtain the desired change at a moderate cost is 
often a matter of exceeding difficulty, and it is with a 
view to directing the attention of the profession toa 
fitting sanatorium that the present notes on Ben Rhydd- 
ing are published.”—Zdinburgh Medical Journal. 


London: R. HARDWICK, 192 Piccadilly, W. 
_—" BRADDON'S NEW NOVEL.— 
The New Novel by the Author of “Lady Audley’'s 

Secret,” &c. In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


ee the BITTER END. 





Just published, in $yo, price 6s 6d, 
CCE CONSILIUM;; the Great Revela- 
tion. 
There must be in it an answer to all questions. 
the Key and the Riddles are Solved.” 
London: StmPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ 
Hall Court, E.C. 


Find 





Cloth, gilt edges, 3s 61; boards, Is. 
HE ‘**ROMANCE” of PEASANT- 
LIFEin the WEST of ENGLAND. By Francis 
GEORGE HEATH. 

“ The descriptive passages are full of life and interest. 
The werk will commend itself to intelligent readers.” 
— Western Daily Press. 

“Mr. Heath gives narratives of personal wretched- 
ness and suffering which are touching by their simpli- 
city and evident truthfulness.”—ABristol Daily Post. 

* We have seldom met with a book more outspoken 
and fearless in its tone. It is written ina style that 
will not fail to prove attractive, glowing, as nearly 
every page does, with vivid and picturesque descrip- 
tion." —Civil Service Gazette. 

London: CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN. 


YHE QUARTERLY REVIEW. — 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the 
FORTHCOMING NUMBER of the above Periodical 
must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 5th, and 
Bills by the 7th October. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


R. MONCURE D. CONWAY will 

i deliver a Discourse on Sunday morning, the 

22nd inst., at South Place Chapel, Finsbury. Subject: 
“ What shall Replace Prayer?” Service at 11.15. 








“The Bible is a self-interpreting Book, | 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATIONS. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
and COLLEGE. 

Two Classes are held at St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
in each year, for the convenience of gentlemen who 
are preparing for the Matriculation Examination at 
the University of London—from October to January, 
| and from March to June. 
| (1.) Classics, French, English, Modern Geography, 

and English History—Ma!colm Laing, M.A. Trin. Coll., 
| Cambridge. 
| (2.) Mathematics and Natural Philosophy—the Rev. 

E. S. Carlos, B.A. Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 
| (3.) Chemistry—H. E. Armstrong, Ph.D. 
| Fee for the Course of Three Months Ten guineas. 
| Fee for (1) or (2) eee oe Five guineas. 

} Fee for (3) on on pa Two guineas. 

| The Class is not confined to Students of the Hospital. 
| Mr. Laingis prepared to hold a Class also for the Pre- 
| liminary Examinations in Arts at the Royal College of 

Surgeons and Apothecaries’ Hall. 


|” deatatoocatto: OF LONDON. 
| 
| 





| PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 

| A Class in the subjects required for the Preliminary 
Scientific Examination is held from January to July, 
| and includes all the subjects required, as follows :— 
Chemistry—H. E. Armstrong, Pb.D. 

| Botany—The Rev. G. Henslow, 

| Lecturer on Botany to the Hospital. 

Zoology and Comparative Anatomy—W. S. Church, 
| M.D. Oxon., Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy to the 
| Hospital; late Lee’s Reader in Anatomy at Christ 
| Church, Oxford. 

Mechanical and Natural Philosophy—P. J. Hensley, 

M.D. Cantab., Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge, 
| Tutor to the Hospital. 

Fee to Students of the Hospital ... 

To others oe eos oon Teu guineas, 

Fee for any single subject ... Three guineas. 
For further information application may be made 
| personally or by letter to the Wardens of the College, 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 


M.A. Cantab., 


Six guineas. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

—Session 1872-73.—The SESSION of the 
FACULTY of MEDICINE will COMMENCE on 
TUESDAY, October 1. Introductory Lecture at Three 
p.m., by Mr. CHRISTOPHER HeaTu, F.R.C.S. 

The Session of the Faculty of Arts and Laws (in- 
cluding the Department of the Fine Arts) will begin 
on Wednesday, October 2. Introductory Lecture at 
Three p.m., by Professor W. A. Hunter, M.A. In- 
troductory Lecture for the Department of Fine Arts, 
on Wednesday, October 2, at Four p.m., by Professor 
E. J. POYNTER, A.R.A. 

The Session of the Faculty of Science (including the 
Department of the Applied Sciences) will begin on 
Wednesday, Oct. 2. 

The Evening Classes for Classics, Modern Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, and the Natural Sciences, will 
on Monday, Oct. 7. 


Ce 





beop HOSPITAL, Brompton, and 

167 Piccadilly, W.—SUBSCRIPTIONS will be 

most thankfully received for this Hospital, which is 

free. Diet required to be most generous, and medi- 

cines of the most expensive kind. 

Treasurer—Geo, T. Hertslet, Esq., St. James's Palace, 
S.W. 


Bankers—Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand, W.C. 
By order, H. J. JUPP, Secretary. 


CHOLASTIC PARTNERSHIP, 
£2,000. <A properly qualified gentleman can 
secure an income of about £500 a year for this sum. 
Duties light. The school holds a high reputation for 
its success at the examinations, Situate in a delight- 
ful suburb near London. 
Address, “J. J.," care of Mr. F. ROBERTS, Adver- 
tising Agent, 19 Change Alley, Cornhill, E.C. 


S% THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, Albert 














Embankment, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 
he MEDICAL SESSION for 1872 and 1873 will 
commence on TUESDAY, the Ist OCTOBER, 1872, on 
which occasion an INAUGURAL ADDRESS will be de- 
livered by Mr. CROFT, at 2 o'clock. 

Gentlemen entering have the option of paying £40 
for the first year, a similar sum for the second, £20 for 
the third, and £10 for each succeeding year, or by pay- 
ing £105 at once, of becoming perpetual Students. 

For Entrance or Prospectuses, and for information 
relating to Prizes and all other matters, apply to Mr. 
WHITFIELD, Medical Secretary, St. Thomas's Hos- 
pital, S.E. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE,— 
Visitor—The Lorp BisHop of WORCESTER. 
This College is founded to supply a liberal education 
in accordance with the views of the Church of England. 
Head Master—The Rev. JosePpH Woop, M.A., late 
Fellow of St. John’s, and Exhibitioner of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. 





The School for Boys between the ages of 7 and 16 
will re-open on Tuesday, Sept. 24. 

Prospectuses of the various Departments of the 
College, containing full information respecting Classes, 
Fees, Days, and Hours of Attendance, &c., and Copies 
of the Regulations relating to the Entrance and other 
Exhibitions, Scholarships, and Prizes open to com- 
petition by students of the several Faculties, may be 
obtained at the Office of the College. 

The Examination for the Medical Entrance Exhibi- 
tions, and also that of the Andrews Entrance Prizes 
(Faculties of Arts and Laws and of Science), will be 
held at the College on the 26th and 27th of September. 

The College is close to the Gower Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minutes’ 
walk from the Termini of the North-Western, Midland, 
and Great Northern Railways. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., 
Secretary to the Council. 





August, 1872. 


OYAL SCHOOL of MINES. 
DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART. 

During the Twenty-Second Session, 1872-73, which 
will commence on the Ist of October, the following 
COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL DE- 
MONSTRATIONS will be given :— 

Chemistry. By E. FRANKLAND, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
Metallurgy. By JOHN Percy, M.D., F.R.S. 

Natural History. By T. H. Huxtey, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Mineralogy. By WARRINGTON W. SmyTH, M.A., 
Mining. F.R.S., Chairman. 
Geology. By A. C. RAMSAY, LL.D., F.R.S. 

Applied Mechanics. By T. M. Goopeve, M.A. 
Physics. By FrepeRicK GUTHRIE, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
Mechanical Drawing. By Rev. J. H Ep@ar, M.A. 
The Fee for Students desirous of becoming Asso- 
ciates is £30 in one sum, on entrance, or two annual 
payments of £20, exclusive of the Laboratories. 

Pupils are received in the Chemical Laboratory, 
under the direction of Dr. Frankland, and in the 
Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of Dr. 
Percy. These Laboratories will be re-opened on 


SH ONAMMAP oo 





The College Re-opens on Wednesday, September 18. 
Boarders must be at the Cullege on the evening of 
Tuesday, the 17th. 

Further information may be obtained from the | 
Head Master. 
WO COURSES of LECTURES on 

GEOLOGICAL MINERALOGY will be given 
at KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON, by Professor | 
TENNANT, to which the Public are admitted on 
Roving the College Fees. One Course is given on 

ednesday and Friday Mornings, from 9 to 10 o'clock, | 
commencing Wednesday, October 9th, and terminating 
at Easter, 1573. The other Course is given on Thursday 
Evenings, from 8 to 9, commencing October 10th. 

The Lectures are Illustrated by a very extensive 
Collection of Specimens. 

Practical Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology is | 
given by Professor TENNANT, F.G.S8., at bis residence, | 
149 Strand, W.C. 











) sington,. 


October Ist. 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at 
£3 and £4 each. 

Officers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty's Con- 


| suls, Acting Mining Agents,and Managers may obtain 
| Tickets at reduced prices. 


Science Teachers are also admitted to the Lectures 


| at reduced fees. 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales grants 


| Two Scholarships, and several others have also been 


established by Government. 

For a Prospectus and information apply to the 
Registrar, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn Street, 
London, S.W. 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 

Nors.—By order of the Lords of the Committee of 
Council on Education, the instruction in Chemistry, 
Physics, and Natural History, will be given in the 
New Buildings, in the Exhibition Road, South Ken- 


Pa See INQUIRIES ang 

ARRANGEMENTS at Home and Abroad, in aly 
Confidential Cases, whether Business or Otherwise 
Missing friends traced. Twenty years’ legal experi. 
ence. References to the most eminent legal firms, 
large staff of educated and highly trained men alway 
ready for duty. Personal services of the partners ~ 
cases of importance, and their direct supervision in all 
cases.—ARTHUR OC. MONTAGU and CO., Legal and 
Confidential Agents, County Chambers, 14 Cornhil? 
(late Burchell and Co., Gresham House). 


i 

HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL stands 

in its own grounds of five acres, extending to the 
Beach, and the Private Terraces afford the finest 
Marine Promenades attached to any hotel in the 
kingdom. 240 Apartments. Cuisine excellent. Wines 
choice, Table d’Hote daily. - 
Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe. 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 

i the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 

of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114 to 

120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London; also at 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, 


OR GENTLEMEN.—H.J.NICILL'S 
Travelling and Tourists’ Suits, from two and a 
half Guineas; do., Trousers, from 143; Shower-proof 
Tweed Overcoats, from 203; if with Silk Lapels, 21g 
For September Shooting. fi. J. NICOLL's 
Cheviot Wool One-and-a-half-Guinea Jacket, with 
cartridge and pack pockets, cool and a: strong as 
linen, resisting the thorn and damp, and well adapted 
to this variable climate. 
pore NOTICE.—A New Over. 
coat of an entirely original design has just been 
introduced at these Establishments. It is named for 
distinction, the “ Dreadnought " for Sea or Land, com- 
bining the advantages of the Inverness Cape with the 
long Travelling Overcoat. 
OR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—H. J, 
NICOLL'S Knickerbocker Suits, in new Styles, 
from 21s; Morning Suits, from 253; Evening Dress 
Suits, from 55s; Highland Suits, from 33s; also the new 
Spanish and Sailor Suits, from 21s ; Summer Overconts, 


| in Allied Tweed cloths, from 14s; in Melton cloths, 
from 21s. 
OR LADIES.—H. J. NICOLL'S 


Riding Habits in various-coloured Tweed, Melton, 
and Superfine Cloths, from £3 3s to £383; Pantaloons, 
3ls 6d; Riding Hats Trimmed, from 21s; Water- 
proof Tweed Cloaks, from 21s. Fashionable Costumes 
for the Promenade, Yachting, or Travelling. 

LONDON ADDRESSES: 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 
22 Cornhill. BRANCHES: 10 Mosley Street, Man- 
chester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, 
Birmingham. 

SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE (4LASS OF ALL KINDS. 
OHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLI. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


CAUTION. 
LKINGTON and 


find it necessary, in consequence of the 
FORGED and DECEPTIVE MARKS 
80 extensively used by some nefarious manufacturers 
to induce purchasers of plated wares to buy spurious 
articles of very inferior quality offered for sale as 
*“ ELKINGTON’S BEST ELECT RO-PLATE,” to warn 
the public against purchasing such articles, and will be 
at all times glad to verify any that may be sent for 
that purpose to either of their establishments, viz..— 
22 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
45 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 
25 CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
St. ANN'S SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 
Or the Manufactory, NEWHALL ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
(Signed) ELKINGTON and CO. 


C O. 


SECOND-HAND. 


|. cca 
FROM £10 10s. 


REECH-LOADERS 
BOUGHT for CASH. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST, 3 STAMPS. 


E WHISTLER, 11 STRAND, 
2 


LONDON. 
PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 

BFrasz AND MAY'S 

| PATENT SAFETY MATCHES f 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 

| B45 T AND MAY'S 


TRADE MARK—AN ARE. 
_. AND MAY'S 
i 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 

B® 
| ‘a 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX 


ARE NOT POISONOUS 
ANT AND MAY'S 
RYANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFELY HOLDER, 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
For use wherever a match is frequently required 


WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS 
BRYANT AND MAY. 











ANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
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“FISTORICAL COURSE FOR SCHOOLS. 


EDITED BY 
EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 


j is Series is to put forth clear and correct views of history in 
= 2 beled in the smallest space and cheapest form in which it could be 
= It is hoped in time to take in short histories of all the chief countries of 
eo. giving the results of the latest historical researches in as 


aap be. Those of England and Scotland wil! shortly appear, and 
pa ro are at work on other parts of the plan. 


VOLUME L 
GENERAL EUROPEAN 


SKETCH OF 
HISTORY. 


By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 


18mo, cloth, price 3s 6d. (This day. 





NEW and CHEAPER ISSUE, crown &vo, 2s 6d, this day. 


Mr. PISISTRATUS BROWN, M.P., in the 


HIGHLANDS. 

“The book is calculated to recall pleasant memories of holidays well spent, and 
scenes not easily to be forgotten. To those who have never been in the Western High- 
lands, or sailed along the Firth of Clyde and on the Western Coast, it will seem 
almost like a fairy story. There is a charm in the volume which makes it anything 
but easy for a reader who has opened it to put it down until the last page has been 


read.” —Scotsman. 
* 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, next week. 
LECTURES on the EPISTLE to the PHILIP- 
PIANS. By C.J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple. 
SECOND EDITION, globe 8vo, 6s, this day. 
The TRUE VINE: or, the Analogies of 
Our Lord’s Allegory. By the Rev. HuGH MACMILLAN. 
COMPLETE COLLECTED EDITION. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S POEMS. Contain- 


ing “The Saint's Tragedy,” “ Andromeda," Songs and Ballads. New Edition, 
extra fcap. 8vo, 68. (This day. 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 4s 6d, 


MARJORY. By Mitty Deane. 


[Next week. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 38 6d. 


The LIFE 


SQUIRREL. By the Author of “ Wandering Willie,” &c. (This day. 
“Having commenced on the first page, we were compelled to go on to the con- 
clusion, and this we predict will be the case with every reader who opens the book.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, a NEW and IMPORTANT BOOK of TRAVELS, by 
Captain BURTON, F.R.G.S., &c., and Mr. C. F. TYRWHITL DRAKE, F.RS., &., 


entitled, 
With a New Map of 








UNEXPLORED SYRIA. 
Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, * the Hamad Stones,” &c. 2 vols. Svo. 


“The work before us is no common book of travels; it is rather a series of 
elaborate, and at the same time luminous, descriptions of the various sites visited 
and explored by the authors, either together or singly, and of the discoveries made 


there by them.”—Athenwum. 
The RECOLLECTIONS and REFLECTIONS of 


F. R. PLANCHE (Somerset Herald). A Professional Autobiography. In 2 vols. 
8yo0, [Ready this day. 


“We have only now to leave Mr. Planché and his book to an appreciating public. 
There are few men who have amused and delighted the public so long as he has 
done; and perhaps there has never been a dramatic writer who has been so dis- 
tinguished as he has been for uniting the utmost amount of wit and humour with 
reflnement of expression and perfect purity of sentiment.”"—Athenwum. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
At HIS GATES. By Mrs. Oxtrnant, Author of 


“ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 


The VICAR’S DAUGHTER: a New Story. By 


GEORGE MACDONALD, Author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” “The 
Seaboard Parish,” &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


A WAITING RACE. By Epmunp Yares, Author of 


“Broken to Harness,” “Black Sheep,” &. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


VALENTIN: a Story ofSedan. By Heyry Kryostey, 


Author of “ Ravenshoe,” “ Gieoffry Hamlyn,” &c. In 2 vols, (Now ready. 


ERMA’S ENGAGEMENT: a New Novel. By 


Author of “ Blanche Seymour,” &c. In 3 vols. [Yow ready. 


DOWER and CURSE. By Joun Lane Forp, Author 


of “Charles Stennie,” &c. In 3 vols. [Vow ready. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a CORNISH RECTOR. 


By the late James HAMLEY TREGENNA. In 2 vols. [Now ready. 


The SCARBOROUGH BELLE. By Atice Cuartorre 


SAMPSON. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY: a Matter-of-Fact 


Story. In 3 vols. [Yow ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





View and PLAN of the VIENNA UNIVERSAL EXHI- 

BITION.—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by post 44d), which 
also Contains its usual amount of inetructive andj interesting reading.—1 York 
Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


and TIMES of CONRAD the) 


Just published, price 1s 64, cloth. 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
By C. P. MASON, B.A. 


| This work is an Enlarged and Improved Edition of the Author's “ First Steps in 
English Grammar,” which, however, can still be obtained from the Publish 





| 
| By the same Author, price 8d, cloth. 


| FIRST NOTIONS OF GRAMMAR FOR 
YOUNG LEARNERS. 


“The extreme simplicity of this little work will recommend it to teachers of the 

| young. It has also the very considerable merit of being founded on true and 

| Scientific priuciples."—Educational Times. 

| “*First Notions of Grammar,’ which is quite a new publication, strikes us ae 

admirably suited to make the dry and difficult subject of grammar clear and even 
interesting to the minds of children."—The Congregationalist, 





Seventeenth Edition, price 3s, cloth. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


INCLUDING THE 


PRINCIPLES OF GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS. 





Second Edition, price 2s 6d, cloth. 


FIRST AND SECOND BOOKS OF EUCLID 
EXPLAINED TO BEGINNERS. 


London: BELL and DALDY, York Street, Covent Garden. 
CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The TWELFTH EDITION will be ready next week, of 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
By JOHN FORSTER. 
Vol. L, 1812-1842, 
Demy 8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, price 12s. 


| r ro ia 
DICKENS’ WORKS, HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 
On September 28th, DAVID COPPERFIELD. 

With 61 Illustrations by Barnard, including a Portrait of Charles Dickens. 
Cloth gilt, price 4s; in stiff paper wrapper, price 3s. 


*,* Subscribers to the Weekiy Penny Numbers may obtain in a packet, price 6d, 
the Five One-Page Plates which appear in the Volume. 


| ——enD 


OTHER COUNTRIES. By Major Wiittam 


MorRISON BELL. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations and Maps, 
price 30s. 








“Times,” AUGUST 14, 1872. 


“Major Bell travelled as a general and impartial observer. He had none of those 
tastes pronounced to depravity which irresistibly impel a man to bore his readers. 
oneved He had good introductions, and found access everywhere to the best official 
society. He kept his eyes and bis ears open; he seems to have seen all that was 
best worth seeing, and to have heard much that was well worth hearing...... He is 
evidently blessed with a great stock of good humour, and most of the qualities 
which make an agreeable travelling companion...... The text is interspersed with 
clever illustrative sketches, which often bring things more clearly before one than 
whole pages of type.” 


A DOG of FLANDERS, and other Stories, 


By Our, Author of “ Puck,” “ Folle-Farine,” &c. With Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, price 10s 6d. 
FROM THE “ EXAMINER.” 


“These four tales, like the more important work lately produced by Ouidk 
“ Folle-Farine,” show a sudden increase of power and purpose, of which we do not 
remember to have seen an instance in an author who has already written much in 


one style.” 
STRUGGLES and EXPERIENCES of a 
NEUTRAL VOLUNTEER. ByJoun Furtey. With Maps. 2 vols., price 24s. 
FroM THE “ PALL MALL GAZETTs.” 


“The labours of the British National Society for the Relief of the Wounded in 
War and those of the English Seed Fund were so beneficent and so widely appre- 
ciated, that it is pleasing to have a record of them written in a pleasant, chatty way 
by so competent a chronicler as Mr. Furley.” 


THIRTY YEARS in the HAREM; or, the 


Autobiography of MELEK-HANUM, Wife of H.H. Kibrizli Mehemet Pasha. 
Demy 8vo, price 14s, 


CHARLES DICKENS as a READER. By 
CHARLES KgNT. Crown 8vo, price 8s. 
NEW NOVEL BY WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


SATANELLA: a Story of Punchestown. By 
G. J. WHYT8-MELVILLE, 2 vols. ith Illustrations. 


NEW NOVELS. 
‘The WICKED WOODS of TOBEREEVIL. 


By Miss MULHOLLAND. 2 vols. 


/MABEL HERON. 


vols. 





» 


By Epwarp Peacock. 3 


G REVILLE LANDON. By Pier Lisix. 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
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Now ready, in folio, cloth gilt, gilt edges. 


KEATS’S Poetic Romance, 


Illustrated by E. J. POYNTER, A.R.A. 


Six magnificent Engravings on Steel, by F. JoUBPRT, from Paintings by E. J. POYNTER, 21s. 
Proofs, India mounted, £2 2s. 


E. MOXON, SON, and CO., 44 Dover Street, W., and 1 Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 


ENDYMION. 





Just published, in 2 vols., crown Svo, £1 4s. 


MEMOIR OF COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT. 


A Chapter of Recent French History. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
Author of the “ Life of Edward Irving,” &c. 


WILLIAM BLACK WOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





The OCTOBER NUMBER of the 


contain a New Serial Story by WILKIE COLLINS, entitled “The NEW MAGDALEN.” 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE will 





The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for OCTOBER will contain a 


Story by RHODA BROUGHTON, Author of “ Cometh Up as a Flower,” “ Good-Bye, Sweetheart.” 





The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for OCTOBER will contain a 


Story by HENRY KINGSBEY, the Author of “ Ravenshoe.” 





THE NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Amy Stennett. 3 vols. 


“Oh, woman deeply loving, 
Thou hadst not second-sight ; 
The star is very high and bright, 
And none can see it moving. 
Love looks around, below, above, 
Yet all his prophecy is love,’"—E. B. BROWNING. 


The Woman with a Secret. By 

Auice Kine, Author of “Queen of Herself,” &. 

“A clever, bright story, in which the mystery is well 
kept up to the close of the last volume.”—Aessenger. 


Janet’s Choice. By Mary Charlotte 

Puitipotts, Author of “ Maggie’s Secret,” &c. 

“This book has great merits and is of enthralling 
interest.”"—John Bull. 


Wrayford’s Ward, and other 


Tales. By F. W. Ropryson, Author of “ Grand- 
mother’s Money,” “ A Bridge of Glass.” 3 vols. 
“*Wrayford’s Ward’ is very interesting. The 
reader must be fastidious who does not find great 
amusement in the tales so cleverly told by Mr. Robin 
#on.”—Court Journal. 


Bessie. By Julia Kavanagh, 


Author of “ Nathalie,” &c. 3 vols. [Sept. 27. 
HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


THE WELLINGTON PRIZE ESSAY. 


Now published, price 5s. 


HE SYSTEM of FIELD MAN- 

CEUVRES best Adapted for enabling our Troops 

to meet a Continental Army. By Lieutenant F. 

Maurice, Royal Artillery, Instructor of Tactics and 
Organisation, Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 

Colonel Hamley, in announcing his award in a letter 
to the Duke of Wellington, published in the Times of 
May 6, writes :— 

“It may be duubted whether any essay, in any 
language, has handled the subject with a more com- 
prehensive and vigorous grasp, or discussed it with 
more logical precision than that which I recommend 
for the prize. It displays in an eminent degree the 
qualities which it was the object of the prize to elicit— 
namely, knowledge. of the theory of modern war, 
extensive reading of contemporary military literature, 
and the power of drawing from theory and fact new 
and original deductions. Were ‘this essay the only 
result of the offer of a prize, it would be one on which 
your Grace might be justly congratulated.” 

“ We are bound to say, adding our laurel-leaf to the 
large chaplet of Colonel Hamley, that his eulogy on 
the successful work has been amply deserved.”—Dai/y 





“There can be no doubt but that this clever young 
writer has seized upon and clearly comprehended all 
the novelties in attack and defence which cropped up 
in the late Franco-Prussian war, and that he has 
handled them with the acumen of a ripe military 
scholar.”—United Service Gazette. 

“Lieutenant Maurice may well claim credit for 
having built up a work of such living interest as his is, 
even to the layman, upon such a set of dry bones as 
the given thesis afforded.”—T7he Saturday Review. 

“ We have no hesitation in asserting that this little 
volume of 174 pages is one of the most important and 
valuable contributions to military literature and science 
that has appeared for many years in this or any other 
country.” —Observer. 

WituiamM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 





Just published, price 6d. 
A SUMMARY of the PRINCIPLES 
of COMPREHENSIVE SANITARY LEGIS- 
LATION. By Henry W. Rumsey, M.D. 
London: W. Ripeway. 





| noster Row, E.C. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 


See MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for 
SEPTEMBER. 
New Edition now ready.—Postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. | 


First-Class SUBSCRIPTION, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Commencing at any date. 

*,* The Library Messengers call to deliver Books at 
the Residences of Subscribers in every part of London, 
on a plan which has given general! satisfaction for 
many years. 

Prospectuses postage free on application. 


BOXES AND PARCELS OF BOOKS 
Are forwarded Daily from Mupik&’'s SELEcT LIBRARY to 
FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES 
in every part of the country. 
The SUBSCRIPTION COMMENCES at ANY DATE. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 

See MUDIE’S CATALOGUE for SEPTEMBER. 
New EDITION NOW READY, POSTAGE FREE ON 
APPLICATION, 

The New Edition of MUDIE'SS CLEARANCE 
CATALOGUE contains Sir Henry Holland's Recollec- 
tions—History of the House of Condé, by the Duc 
d’Aumale—Life of Count Beugnot—South-Sea Bubbles 
—The Golden Lion of Granpere—Half-a-Dozen 
Daughters — Robert Ainsleigh —Ombra, by Mrs. 
Oliphant—and nearly Two Thousand other Popular 
Books, at the lowest current prices. 

*,* All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, CROSS ST., MANCHESTER, 

And from all Booksellers in connection with the 
ibrary. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OF FICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


Demy 8vo, 4s 6d, containing 48,000 Words, with 
Meanings. 

\ ALKER and WEBSTER COM- 
BINED in a DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE, wherein the Definitions of WEBSTER and 

the Pronunciation of WALKER are united and brought 

into conformity to the usage of the present time. All 

the New Words are introduced, and many Synonymous 

Terms are carefully discriminated, by JOHN LONGMUIR, 

A.M., LL.D. 

London: WILLIAM TE@G, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
In 3 vols., imp. 8vo, £1 Lis 6d. 
A NEw EDITION oF 

R. ADAM CLARKE’S COMMENT- 

ARY, condensed by the Rev. Ropert NEwTon 

Young. Vols. 1. and IL, price 10s 6d each, now ready, 
at all Booksellers’. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 














Per post free on receipt of six penny stamps. 
OME OBSERVATIONS on FIRE- 
PLACES, STOVES, and VENTILATION. By 
Messrs. Frep. Epwarps and Son, Stove and Range 
Manufacturers, Hot-Water Engineers, 49 Great Marl- 
borough Street, Regent Street, Loudon, W.—May also 
be obtained through Messrs. LONGMANS and Co., Pater- 


———_ 
56 Lupéats Em, 


NEW BOOKs. 
A NEW WORK, 


By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L, 
, Poet-Laureate, 
Will be published in October, 


MEMORIALS of a QUIET LIFE, 


By Augustus J.C. Hare. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


_ *,* This work consists chiefly of + : 

journals of Maria, widow of Augustus W. Hare — 
of Alton-Barnes, and the immediate circle in which 
her life was passed. With these memorials are uni! : 
those of the “Two Brothers,” Augustus and Talins 
Hare, who were the authors of the “Guesses at Truth.” 


The LIBRARY EDITION of the 
WORKS of ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L Poet 
Laureate. Vols. V. and VL, completing the Edition, 
Post 8vo, 10s 6d each. (/mmediately, 


The RED FLAG, and other Poems, 


By the Hon. RoDEN NOEL. Small 8vo. 
U/mmediately, 
MARGARET. By C. C. Fraszp. 


TyTLerR. Author of “Jasmine Leigh.” 92 vol 
crown 8vo. (/mmediately, 


HANDBOOK of SOCIAL ECo. 


NOMY; or, the Worker's A, B, ©. Tra 
from the French of EDMOND ABoorT. Comoe 
(Immediately, , 


WILFRID CUMBERMEDE. By 


GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. Popular Edition, fp 
1 vol. crown 8yo. (Shortly, 


WALKS in ROME. By Aveustvs 


J.C. HARE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
[Third Edition in a few days. 


TOWN GEOLOGY. By the Rey, 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. Crown 8vo, 5s. (2nd Edition, 
“Mr. Kingsley has the power, so rare and so in- 
valuable, of communicating his own enthusiasm and 
earnestness. He here compresses within the briefest 
compass the result of many years’ thought and obser- 
vation, and illustrates his facts and suggestions with 
singular felicity of language. Not even Prof. Huxley 
could convey scientitic information in a style more 
straightforward and transparent.'—/Pa/l Mall Gatette, 


- 

The BOOK of GENESIS and Part 
of the BOOK of EXODUS. A Revised Version, 
with Marginal References and an Explanatory 
Commentary. By the late Dean ALFORD. Demy 
8vo, 12s. 

* No commentator of our day has united scholarship, 
perseverance, candour, judgment, and grace in such 
happy proportions as Dean Alford. This volume—the 
last instalment of arduous, long continued, yet prema- 
turely ended, labours in sacred exegesis—will be found 
not unworthy of his reputation. Comparing it with 
the Speaker's Commentary, it seems to us, on several 
points, entitled to the preference. The relative impor- 
tance of the subjects discussed is more clearly appre- 
hended. The selection of illustrative notices is happier, 
Above all, there is less ex purte statement, more 
candour, and fairness; the presence of the scientific 
spirit is more evident.” —Scotsman. 


LAYS of the HIGHLANDS and 


ISLANDS. By JOHN Stuart BLACKIE, Professor 
of Greek in the University of Edinburgh, Small 
8vo, 6s. 

“A new volume of poems from Professor Blackie is 
a treat of the rarest kind. They are full of his power, 
of beauty both patent and latent, of delicate touches 
that bint at hidden meanings, of airy fancies and tender 
graces, and of clear sunny views of Nature, in her 
sweetest as well as her grandest aspects, amidst the 
glens and glades, the bens and the bothies of the Scot- 
land of the poet's heart." —Standard. 

“ Intense love of nature, kindly sympathies, excellent 
choice of subject, and a heart glowing and ever warm 
with patriotism, are all evinced in this volume.”— 
Morning Post. 


PREMIUMS PAID to EXPERI- 


ENCE. Incidents in My Business Life. By 
EDWARD GARRETT, Author of “Occupations of 
Retired Life.” 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s, 

“The outcome of experience and knowledge, these 
are well-selected stories of mercantile life—interesting 
in each case for some trenchant moral, ably and 
unobtrusively conveyed. They are characterised by 
homely good sense, grasp of character, and excellent 
moral tone. Enlightened devotees of culture might 
well gain instruction from Mr. Garrett's sound sense 
and philanthropy.’ —Athenzum. 


LETTERS to the SCATTERED. 


By the late T. T. Lynou, Author of “ The Rivulet,” 

“ Sermons for my Curates,” &c. Pust 8vo, 9s. 
“We have not seen any recent writing where the 
writer hus succeeded in translating into sentences 80 
much of his higher and better self. The whole volume 
is a testimony to the versatility, many-sided sympa- 
thies, and finely-cultured inteliigence of its lamented 
author. Noone who values high earnest thought in 
union with broad genial sympatiies wi] fail toadd it to 
his stock of choice literature of the deep and religious 
kind.” —Scotsman. 
“Full of wise, brotherly, brave-hearted counsels, 
touched by the light of real ex perience.”"—Nonconformist. 


WALKS ABOUT the CITY and 
ENVIRONS of JERUSALEM. By W. H. 
BARTLETT. With 25 Steel and numerous Wood 
Engravings. New Edition. Small 4to, cloth, gilt 
extra, 10s 6d. 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Lydgate Hill, London. 
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CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


Tue attention of College Lecturers, Schoolmasters, and all persons interested in Education, is especially directed to the following Series of 
most of which have been lately issued from the Clarendon Press, and are written with immediate reference to the present state of Science 





and Learning, and to urgent Educational needs. All are handsomely printed, and are strongly bound in cloth. 


% Such manuals, so adinirable in matter, arrangement, and type, were never before given to the world at the same moderate price.” —SPEcraTor. 


GREEK end LATIN CLASSICS. 
A GREEK PRIMER in ENGLISH, 


for the use of Beginners. By the Right Rev. 
CHARLES WORDSWORTH, D.C.L., Bishop of St. 
Andrew's. Feap. 8vo, ls 64. Second Edition. 


MER’S ODYSSEY Books I.—XII. 
HOM* Introduction and Notes. By W. W. Merry, 
MA., Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. Extra feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. Second Edition. 


A GOLDEN TREASURY of GREEK 
PROSE; being a Collection of the Finest Passages 
inthe Principal Greek Prose Writers. With Intro- 
ductory Notices and Notes. By R. S. Wricut, 
M.A. and J. E. L. Suavws it, B.A. Extra écap. 


8yo, 48 6d. 


GOLDEN TREASURY of AN- 
CIENT GREEK POErRY; being a Collection of 
the Finest Passages in the Greek Classic Poets. 
With Introductory Notices and Notes. By R. 8. 
Wricur, M.A. Extra feap. Svo, 8s 6d. 


GREEK VERBS, Irregular and Defec- 
tive: their Forms, Meauing, and Quantity. By 
W. VeitcH. New and Revised Edition. Extra 
feap. 80, 10s 6d. 


XENOPHON (Selections adapted 
from). With English Notes and Maps. By J. S. 
PuiiPotrs, B.C.L., Assistant-Master in Rugby 
School. In extra fcap. 8vo, price 386d. Part L 


THEOCRITUS (for Schools). With 
Notes. By H. SNow, M.A., Assistant-Master at 
Eton College. Extra fcap. 8vo, 43 6d. 


SOPHOCLES: the Plays and Frag- 
ments. With English Notes and Introductions. 
By Lewis CAMPBELL, LL.D., Professor of Greek, 
St. Andrew's. In 2 vole. Vol. L, containing 
(Edipus Coloneeus, ‘Edipus Tyrannus, and Antigone. 


. Edited 
t}-Master in Rugby 
‘otes, and Maps. 






CICERO’S 
With English Notes. By Gig: 
M.A. Demy 8vo, price 10s 6d.” 


CICERO PRO CLUENTIO. With In- 
troduction and English Notes. By the late Pro- 
fessor W. RAMSAY, M.A. Edited by G. G. RAMSAY, 
MA. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


CICERO. SELECT LETTERS, with 
Introduction and Notes. By ALBERT WATSON, 
M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Brasenose College, 
Oxford. In 8vo, price 18s. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. With English 
Notes. By Oscar BROWNING, M.A. Assistant- 
Master at Eton Vollege. Extra fcap. 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


EXTRACTS from CICERO, Narrative 
and Descriptive. Edited, with Euglish Notes, by H, 
WALFORD, M.A. Complete in 1 vol. extra feap. 
8vo, 48 6d; or in Three Parts, each 1s 6d. 


OVID. Selections for the use of Schools. 
With Introductions and Notes. By the late Pro- 
fessor W. RAMSAY, M.A. Edited by G. G. RAMSAY, 
M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, price 5s 6d. 


LIVY. Book I. By Professor Seeley. 
= Introduction, Historical Examination, aud 
otes. 8vo, 6s. 


PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into 
LATIN. For the use of Passmen and others. 
Selected by J. Y. SanGENT, M.A., Tutor of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 28 6d. 


PERSIUS. The SATIRES, with a 
Translation and Commentary, by Professor CON- 
INGTON, and a Lecture on the Lifeand Writings 
of _—. Edited by H. NetriesHip, M.A. 8vo, 
8 6d, 


CICERO. SELECTED LETTERS, 
with Notes, for the use of Schools. By C. E. 
PRICHARD, M.A, and E. R. BERNARD, M.A. Exira 
feap. 8vo, 3s. 


PLINY. SELECTED LETTERS, with 
Notes, for the use of Schools. By C. E. PRICHARD 
and E.R. BERNARD. Extra feap. 8vo, 3s. 


Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS; and Published by MACMILLAN and CO., London, Publishers to the University. 















ENGLISH CLASSICS, Se. 
CHAUCER. The Prologue to the Can- 


terbury Tales: the Knightes Tale; the Nonnes 

Prestes Tale. Edited by R. Morris, Editor for the 

Early English Text Society, &c. Second Edition. 
tra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


SPENSER’S FAERY QUEENE. 
Books L and II. Designed chiefly for the use of 
Schools. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. 
By G. W. Kitcnin, M.A. Extra feap. 8yo, cloth, 
2s 6d each. 


HOOKER’S ECCLESIASTICAL 
POLITY. Book I. With Introduction, Notes, 
&c. Edited by the Very Rev. R. W. Cuurcu, M.A. 
Dean of St. Paul's, Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


SHAKESPEARE. Select Plays. 
—— by G. W. CLARK, M.A., and W. A, Wricar, 


The MERCHANT of VENICE, Is—RICHARD IL, 
1s 64—MACBETH, 1s 64—HAMLET, 2s. 


BACON’S ADVANCEMENT of 
LEARNING. With Introduction and Notes. 
— by W. A. Wricut. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 
4s 6d. 


POPE’S ESSAY on MAN. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By Mark Partrisoy, B.D. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, Is 6d. 


POPE’S SATIRES and EPISTLES. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, By Mark 
Pattison, B.D. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 


DRYDEN’SSELECT POEMS. Edited, 
with Introductions and Notes. By W. D. CHRISTIE, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 38 6d. 


MILTON’S POEMS. Edited by R. C. 
Browne, M.A. With Introduction and Notes. 2 
vols, extra feap. 8vo, 6s 6d. 


«Separately, Vol. L, 4s; Vol. IL, 3s.) 







SION of WILLIAM concerning 

the PLOWMAN. By WILLIAM LANGLAND. 
ited, with Introductions and Notes, by W. W. 
BAT, M.A. Exira feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


CAL SELECTIONS from the 
BEST ENGLISH AUTHORS, from the Sixteenth 
to the Nineteenth Century. With Introductory 
Notices and Notes. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


The PHILOLOGY of the ENGLISH 
TONGUE. By JouHN EAr.e, M.A., some time 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford. Extra feap. 
8vo, 6s 6d. 


The PRINCIPLES of GRAMMAR. 
By the Rev. E. Turina, M.A., Head Master of 
Uppingham. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


EXERCISES in ANALYSIS. By the 
Rev. E. Turing, M.A., Head Master at Uppingham. 
Extra feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


SELECT CHARTERS, and other illus- 
trations of English Constitutional History, from 
the Earliest Times to the Reign of Edward L. 
Arranged and edited by W.Stupss, M.A. In extra 
fceap. Svo, price 8s 6d. 


SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITE- 
RATURE, from the ‘Crede’ to the *Shepheardes 
Kalender, A.D. 1394—A.D. 1579. With Introdue- 
tion, Notes, and Giossarial Index. By the Rey. 
W. W. Skgat, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo, 7s 6d. 


SPECIMENS of EARLY ENGLISH. 
A New and Revised Edition. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossarial Index. By R. Monaris, LL.D., 
and W. W. SkeaT, M.A. A.V. 1298—A.D. 1393. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR and 
READING-BOOK, for Lower Forms in Classical 
Schools. By the Kev. O. W. Tancock, M.A. Extra 





“feap. 8v0, 3s 6d. (Next week, 





MATHEMATICS and PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE, 
A TREATISE on ACOUSTICS. By 


. F. Donkry, F.R.S., Savilian Professor of 
Astronomy, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


BOOK-KEEPING. By R. G. C. 
HAMILTON and JOHN BALL. Third Edition. Extra 
fcap. Svo, ls 6d. 


DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY : a 
Handbook for the General Reader, and also for 
Practical Observatory Work. With 224 Ilustra- 
tions and numerous Tables, By G. F. CHAMBERS, 
F.R.A.S. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


CHEMISTRY for STUDENTS. By 


A. W. WILLIAMSON, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, 
University College, London. With Solutions. 
Second Edition. Extra feap. 8vo, 8s 6d. 


EXERCISES in PRACTICAL CHE- 
MISTRY: Qualitative Analysis. By A.G.VEeRNON 
Harcourt, M A., F.R.S., and H. G. Mapan, F.C.8. 
With numerous [lustrations, Crown 8vo, 7s 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
HEAT. By Batrour Stewart, LL.D, F.RS. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts and 
Diagrams, 7s 6d. Second Edition. 


FIGURES MADE EASY: a First 
Arithmetic Book. By Lewis Hensvry, M.A. 
(/mmediately. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


BRACHET’S HISTORICAL GRAM- 
MAR of the FRENCH TONGUE, Translated by 
G,. W. Kitcuin. Extra feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


FRENCH CLASSICS. Edited, with 
Notes and Introductions, by GUSTAV® MASSON. 


Vol. lL. CORNEILLE'S “ CINNA” and MOLIERE'S 
“FEMMES SAVANTES.” Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


Vol. Il RACINE’'S “ANDROMAQUE” and 
CORNEILLE'S “Le MENTEUR.” Extra feap. 8vo, 
2s 6d. 


Vol. Il, MOLIERE’S “Les FOURBERIES de 
SCAPIN " and RACINE’S “ATHALIE.” Extra feap. 
8vo, 2s 6d. 

Vol. IV. LETTERS of MADAME de SEVIGNE, 
LOUIS XIV., PASUAL, &c, Extra feap. 8vo. 3s, 
Vol. V. TALES by MODERN WRITERS. 

feap. 8vo, 28 6d, 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 
GERMAN CLASSICS. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by Dr. BucuHem., 
Vol. 1. GOETHE'S “EGMONT.” With Life of 
Goétthe. Extra feap. 8vo, 3s. 
Vol. IL SCHILLER'S “ WILHELM TELL.” With 
Life of Schiller. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


Extra 


MENTAL and MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 
The ELEMENTS of DEDUCTIVE 


LOGIC. Designed mainly for the use of Junior 
Students in the Universities. By T. Fow Ler, M.A, 
With a Collection of Examples. Fourth Edition, 
Extra feap. Svo, cloth, 33 6d. 


ELEMENTS of INDUCTIVE LOGIC. 
Designed mainly for the use of Students in the 
Universities. By Taomas Fow.er, M.A. With 
Notes and Index, Extra feap. 8vo, 6s. 


“ MANUAL of POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY, for Schools and Colleges. By Professor 
Rogers. Second Edition, revised, with Index. 
Extra feap. 8vo, 43 6d. 


A SYSTEM of PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION, Theoretical and Practical. With numerous 
Iltustrations, drawn by A. MACDONALD, of the 
Oxford School of Art. By ARCHIBALD MACLAREN, 
the Gymuasium, Oxford, Extra feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The CULTIVATION of the SPEAK- 
ING VOICE. By JoHN HULLAH. Crown 8yo, 386d. 


ELEMENTS of LAW, Considered with 
Reference to Principles of Jurisprudence. By W. 
MARKBY, M.A., Judge of the High Court of Judi- 
cature, Calcutta, Extra feap. 8vo, 6s 6d. 

A MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
By GeorGe RAWLINSON, M.A, Camden Professor 
of Ancient History at Oxford. 8vo, I4s. 

OUTLINES of TEXTUAL CRITICISM 
applied to the NEW TESTAMENT. By C. E. 
HAMMOND, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 

The MODERN GREEK LANGUAGE, 


in its RELATION to ANCIENT GREEK. By E. 
M. GELpART, B.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 48 6d. 
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WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 


PRICES, & PLANS 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 
BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS & POST PAID, 
IT CONTAINS UPWARDS OF 850 ILLUSTRATIONS OF HIS UNRIVALLED STOCK, 
OF THE 20 LARGE SHOW-ROOMs, 


At 39 Oxford Street; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard, London, W, 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
Sterling Silver that can be used as such, as by no 
possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
A small set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 
and durability, as follows:— 


























he es . « os 

se | Sy] Sa 

ga | zi | os 

=o | $6 | 92 

Patterns. FS | ig 

£s.d/£ 8,d/£8,d 
hy en be ie a ar 
12 Table Spoons .. jl 10./2 1.1/2 4. 
12 Dessert Forks..... wa fn tae. 
12 Dessert Spoons 1 2.)1 7./1 10. 
12 Tea Spoons.. -14./.19 .|1 a. 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt : 9./.12.]. 136 
2 Sauce Ladles ........ - 6.|. 8]. 9. 
1 Gravy Spoon ......... s Bal. S8..8. 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls. ee es ee 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl nm. 3.1, 38 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ..... ea See es 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers., -19 31 261 36 
1 Butter Knife ........ . 29]. 86. 39 
1 Soup Ladle ... a A eS ae 
i Sugar Sifter...........0s0000 decent ie TS ae oe ee 


} } 

WO continioxees svesee£i9 1 01118612146 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices, 

An oak chest to contain the above, and a relative 

mumber of knives, &c., £2 15s. 
A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :— 

Table Spoons and Forks ..£1 38 per doz. 
Dessert do., 16s 6d...... ‘Tea Spoons, 11s. 


EA and COFFEE SETS, Electro- 
Silver, in great variety, from £3 15s to £21 16s. 


p= COVERS, Electro-Silver, from 
£9 the Set of Four to £26, 


ORNER DISHES, _ Electro-Silver, 
from £7 10s to £18 18s the Setof Four; Warmers, 
£7 28 6d to £15 15s, 


— BOXES, from 12s to £5 5s. 
RUET and LIQUOR FRAMES, 


Electro-Silver, &c.,at proportionate prices. 
e largest stock in existence of plated dessert Knives 
and Forks, and fish-eating Knives and Forks and Car- 
vers. All kinds of replating done bythe patent process, 


ATHS and TOILET WARE.— 
The Stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that 
dave tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country. 
‘ortable Showers, 8s 6d. 
Pillar Showers, £3 10s Sponging, 6s 6d to 38s. 
to £6 8s. Hip, 15s to 38s. 
A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold 
Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower Baths. 
Toilet Ware in great variety, from 13s to 48s the 
Set of Three. 


AMPS of ALL SORTS and 
PATTERNS.—WILLIAM S. BURTON invites 
inspection of this Season’s SHOW of LAMPS. The 
collection of French Moderateur Lamps defies 
«competition. The prices, complete with Chimney 
and Globe, vary from 8s to £9. Each Lamp 
is guaranteed perfect, but to ensure their 
r action WILLIAM S. BURTON supplies Pure 
olza Oil at the Wholesale Price, 3s 7d per gallon. 
Moderateur Globes, full size, 3s each; Chimneys, 6d 
each; Cotton Wicks, 4d per doz. Lamps of all other 
descriptions are on Show in great variety. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES. 

—Each article is of guaranteed quality, and 

#ome are objects of pure Vertu, the productions of 

the first Manufacturers of Paris, from whom WILLIAM 
8S. BURTON imports them direct. 











Nursery, 25s to 40s. 








EDSTEADS.—The best Show of IRON 

and BRASS BEDSTEADS in the Kingdom. 

—Upwards of 150 different Patterns always fixed 

for inspection. These are, even in the lowest 

prices, of guaranteed quality, and of the best manufac- 
ture. 

Strong Portable Folding Bedsteads, 6 ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. 


wide, 14s each. ; 
Best Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints, 


patent Lath Sacking, Castors, &c., 6ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. 
wide, 15s 6d each. 

Children’s Cots, from 18s 6d to £15 lis. 

Ornamented Ironand Brass Bedsteads, from 25s to £35. 

Patent Rheiocline Couches, Military Bedsteads, &c. 

Patent Folding Chairs to form Bedstead, with best 
Hair Mattress, 75s complete. 

Patent Elongating Cots to form Couch or Bedstead. 
Can be used by Child, Youth, or Adult. Full extended 
size, 6ft. long, 2 ft. éin. wide, price 60s; with set of 
good Wool Mattresses, especially adapted for the three 
sizes, £41s. This will also form a useful Couch. 


EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and warranted by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON. 





































Mattresses. Width—} 3ft. 4f.-6in 5ft. 
£8.d.\£8.d/£s8. d. 
Best Straw -12./.16.).18. 
Best French Alvar ....ssccecseeeeseseeeee .11 6. 16.).18. 
Best Cotton Flock |. 16 {i 261 66 
Coloured Wool ...... 4. 17.jl 6.11 9. 
Best Brown Wool.. jl 3 .jL13 6117. 
Good White Wool oe JL 86/2 3./2 7. 
Extra Super ditto, dit (210 ./3 138 ./4 1. 
Superior Horsehair ditt 2263 3./3 9. 
Extra Super ditto J218 .j4 8 .(418 
German Spring Hair Stuffing .|3 5 .|t 76415 
Extra Super ditt0.....csscoseseseeeeees [4 5 .j515.|6 5 
French Mattress foruseover spring|2 5 6/3 6 (3 15 
Extra Super ditto, ditto .........004 3 765 5 11 
Beds, Poultry, at 1s per Ib............ 4 a 2 ee 
Best Grey Goose, at 2s 2d per Ib.. ./3 5.5618. 
Do. Best White ditto, at 3s per Ib..|4 7 6./8 2. 
Feather Pillows, 3s 6d to 14s; Boleters, from 63 to 
29s 64; Down Pillows, from 10s 6d to 17s. Blankets, 


Counterpanes, and Sheets in every variety. 


OOD CABINET FUE 

In order to FU 
WILLIAM 8. BUR 
Stock, 










WASHSTANDS@ggases att. 
Good Maple 24s Od 
Best Polishe 328 Od 36s 0d 

Pesvececcceoseces: 353 0d 
70° Od 87s 6d 
3ft. 6in. 


4ft. 
373 Od 558 Od 
72s 6d 95s Od 
95s Od 1308 0d 







Good Maple or Oak 
Best Polished Pine... 
Best Mahogany ........sc0sses 


DRESSING-TABLES. Sft. 3ft.6in. 4ft. 
Good Maple or Oak .......... 178 0d 21s 6d 25s 0d 
Best Polished Pine............ 25s 6d 298 Od 33s Od 
Best Mahogany, Drawers.. + 453 Od 47s 6d 553 Od 

WARDROBES, with 
Drawers, Trays, and 
Hanging Space...... wide 4ft. 4ft. Gin. 5ft. 
Good Maple or Oak...... 102s 6d 1158 0d 1278 6d 
Best Polished Pine ...... 175s 0d 190s 0d 2008 Od 
Best Mahogany .........++. 230s Od 2558 Od 2908 0d 


American Ash, Birch, Pitch Pine, &., in proportion. 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 


Mahogany chairs, covered 
in leather, stuffed horse- 








GPa cocecocevevcsscesccqneteososs from 7s 6d to £45. 
Candelabra, per pair ...from 13s 6d to £16 10s. 
BronZes.o.sseeeesees eevececooes from 4s 6d to £16 16s. 


278 6d «6358 Od «428 Od 
1058 0d 170s Od 2103 Od 
telescope action, size 
BE, War OG. ccccccesveccses 1358 0d 1558 0d 190s 0d 
Mahogany Sideboards i - a £9 ~ arte 
With plate- -glass backs £9103 £13 10s £23 0s 
Easy Chairs, stuffed 
horsehair.........+« ecccsee 373 6d 50s 65s to 180s 





UTLERY, W ARRANTED.—The 
most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 
pa vons, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM §, 







BURTON'S. 
{ Orves, 
The Biades are all of the |Table] Ree perpr. 
finest Steel. rte Bh 
8}-inch ivory handles ......per doz.) 17 " i 7 72 
3} ditto balance ditto 17 .| 14 (] 6g 
4 ditto, ditto ...... 24.118 3] 6g 
4 ditto fine ivory _ 30 .| 24 | g 
4 ditto extra large ditto..........0.. “| 33.126 .| g ° 
4 ditto finest African ivory ditto...| 37 ./ 30 .| 19 ¢ 
Ditto, with silver ferules ............ 35 
Ditto, with silvered blades .........| 50 .| 38 Ji 
Nickel electro-silvered handles... 23 .| 19 || 7 








i ITCHEN REQUISITES (ogting 
BRUSHES and TURNERY), 

Article for the FURNISHING of KITCHENS 

arranged in Four Sets, each complete in itself, 








i). $ |: See 
j£ 8. dJ£ 8. di£ 8. dié @ 4. 
Kitchen Utensils...|70 4 825 0 111 0 5 8170 
Brushes and Tur- | | 
GEE  scctceed Geasend 23 8 1/16 15 7/8 8 8318 9 
nen ——— 
Total per set...93 12 9/4115 819 9 1/7 1b 


Any single article may be had at the same price quoted 
for it in the different lists. For particulars see Illus- 
trated Catalogue, which can be had free by post. : 


ISH-COVERS and HOT-WATER 
DISHES, in every variety, and of the newestand 
most recherché patterns,are onshow. Block-tindish 
covers, 16s 9d the set of six; elegant modern 
47s 6d to 73s the set; Britannia metal, with or with- 
out silver-plated handles, £3 15s 6d to £6 16s the setof 
five; electro-plated, £9 to £26 the set of four; block 
tin hot-water dishes, with wells for gravy, 178 to 
Britannia metal, 25s to 80s; electro-plated on. Bri 
metal, full size, £5 5s; ditto on nickel 










.--from £2 128 to £25, 
from £1 10s to £100, 
from 4s to £5 108, 


3 ‘enders 
_ Btéel and | Ormolu Fenders 
Chi POE vinsccsecsbseses 
Fire-Irons (Set of three) 









EFRIGERATORS or PORTABLE 
ICE-HOUSES. 


ORDINARY CONSTRUCTION, | PATENT VENTILATING DO. 
Inches. Inches. 
23x18 x 2% ...£3 3 .|22x 20x29 ..£4 6. 
27 x 22 x 30 ... 21x30... 5 8. 
34 x 24 x 30... 5. 22x 81 .. 610. 
@xMxd0... 6 5 .139x 24x32... 8.4 
45 x 27 x 30... 2x 33... 919. 

7x8... % 

A small size, with water tank, £2 10s ; a large Cabinet 

do., £14148; Ice Pails or Pots, 8s 6d to 30s; do. Moulds, 
8s to l4s; do. Making Machines, 35s to 130s, 


a 
= 
xxXxXKXKX 


APIER MACHE and IRON TEA- 
TRAYS.—An assortment of TEA-TRAYS and 
WAITERS, wholly unprecedented, whether as 
extent, variety, or novelty. 
Oval Papier MAaché Trays, per 
Setof Three . ...from 24s. to 10 guineas, 
Ditto Iron ditto from 10s 6d to 4 guineas. 
Waiters, Cake and Bread Baskets equally low. 





EA URNS, of LONDON MAKE 

ONLY.—The large st assortment of London- made 
BRONZE TEA URNS and KETTLES in the wore 
cluding all the recent novelties), is on sale at from 
328 to £6. 





THE VANS DELIVER GOODS IN LONDON AND ITS SUBURBS AS UNDER. 
“TWICE DAILY:—Bayswater Camden fg St. John’s Wood, West End (all Parts). 


{Belsize — 


DAILY :— {Bro ae 


mpto 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, <a FRIDAY: —Fulham, Hammersmith. 


"TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY :— 


| Haverstock Hill. Holloway. Kensington. | Kilburn. Pimlico. 

Highbury. Islington. Kentish Town. | Notting Hill. | Shepherd's Bush. 
Borough. Camberwell. Herne Hill. Lambeth. Tulse Hill. Wandsworth. 
Brixton. Clapham. Kennington. Peckham. | Walworth. | 


WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY :—Dalston, Hackney, Hampstead, Holloway (Upper), Highgate, Kingsland. 
Goods beyond the above-named places delivered by special arrangement. 


The cost of Sees Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by Railway is trifling. 
@elivery at a small fixed rate. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON will always undertake 











LONDON : Printed by JouN CAMPBELL, of No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 


and Published by him at the “SPECTATOR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, September 21, 1372. 
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